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ROBERTSHAW'S RADIO: CAMPAIGN 
PROMOTES FOOD AND FUEL 
) CONSERVATION 


MARK 
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F rom coast to coast, Robertshaw Thermostat Company 
is using outstanding women’s interest programs on 


leading radio stations as a means of telling home- 
0) - E RT G E AW makers how the correct use of an oven heat control can 


help conserve fuel and prevent needless waste of food. 


HERMOSTAT COMPANY As a by-product of this educational campaign, mil- 


lions of prospective range buyers are learning the 


OUNGWO 1) PENNSYLVANIA advantages of choosing a Robertshaw-equipped range 


— when new ranges are again available. 












he 


E who has longed for the cool shade of a mighty 

oak in his front lawn, or for a row of productive 
fruit trees in the back yard—this man knows that the 
planting of the seed must, by many years, precede the 
fulfillment of his dreams. 

So it is with the attainment of life’s goals—a home, 
position and independence. So it is with the United 
Nations today in their quest for the four Freedoms. 
The seed for a sturdy tree of world security was planted 
the day we and our Allies went all-out against tyranny. 
It has taken a while for our tree and bear 


to mature 


fruit, buc because we moved when we did we are 
assured of success in the eventual victory. 

While we in the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany and Merco Nordstrom Valve Company are now 
chiefly engaged in the production of materials for 
winning this war, we are also energetically planning 
for the future. The Research, Engineering and Develop- 
ment programs of our organization are being 
intensified. New designs are taking form 
on the drawing boards. Experiments with 
new materials and new models are taking 
place in the laboratories. Our Standards 
wupemem, which was recently awarded 
the “A” Rating for quality control by the 


U. S. Army Air Forces, will apply exacting 


in} 


Rel 


Seed of Today 


is the Tree of Tomorrow 


precision over the manufacturing procedure in our 
products of tomorrow. 

With the coming of world peace, our five factories 
will resume their principal role of building accurate 
and dependable meters, valves, regulators and similar 
items for measurement and control. As manufacturers 
of pee equipment, we expect the educated post- 

war buyer to demand and recognize only 
the highest quality and serviceability. In 
the end, the h 


are sowing today will be garnered by the 


arvest of the seeds that we 


equipment users of tomorrow. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 
mst0% MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 

. Main Othces, Pittsburgh. Pa 

+ NATIONAL METER DIVISION. Brooklyn. NY 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


EMCO METERS AND REGULATORS 
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At least ten per cent increase in capacity of your water 
gas machine can be obtained by the addition of a Semet- 
Solvay Automatic Charging Machine. Part of the increase 
is obtained by eliminating shut-downs for charging, part 
from the added efficiency of a fuel bed of constant depth. 


The charger refuels the generator once every cycle dur- 
ing the back-run period. Fuel is accurately weighed by a 
built-in scale and is uniformly distributed by a hydrauli- 
cally-controlled spreader. A clamping device gives a gas- 
tight closure between charger and generator. Seating of 
the doors is cushioned by the hydrauli- cylinders. 


INCREASES 
CAPACITY 


Save Libor 


The Semet-Solvay Automatic Charging Machine is built 
for use with any make of water gas or blue gas machine. 
Automatic charging is not recommended however when 
the fuel used is bituminous coal. If you operate on coke 
or anthracite coal, why not write us for further informa- 
tion and a list of satisfied users. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING 


40 Rector Street 
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“Blueprint Now’ is the official slogan of the national Committee 
on Water and Sewage Works Development* organized and 
functioning, state by state, to get postwar plans out of the 
“talking” stage into blueprint form—detailed plans and specifi- 
cations—so that construction can start at the drop of a hat, when 
armistice comes. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association gladly contributes 
additional publicity to the furtherance of this program. It is of 
prime importance to the community and the nation. 

Water supply, gas and sewerage systems have been starving 
for needed improvements, and getting along on a bare subsistence 
diet for maintenance, in order to conserve manpower and 
materials for the war effort. 


When war priorities are lifted, every community expects, 





and is entitled, to have these vital public services restored to full 





efficiency without delay. When returning service men are looking 
for work, the nation will expect that the vast reservoir of millions 
of man-hours of employment, represented by this deferred con- 
struction, will be ready to be tapped—without delay. 

The way to prevent delay is to blueprint now. Remember 
that when the ‘“‘dam’”’ breaks on deferred projects— general build- 
ing construction as well as underground mains—there may be a 
temporary shortage of certain materials until plant conversions 
are effected. However, cast iron pipe will be available, then as 
now, without delay. 


*To communicate with the Com- 


mittee on Water and Sewage Works RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 


Development address Suite 2110, 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18,N.Y. (\) a Qe? 


NO.1 TAX SAVER 


uN 


your postwar PLANS / 
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Clean gas helps keep war production at lip {peed 


Industry depends on gas for 
hundreds of vital wartime jobs 
—but only clean gas can assure 
continuous production. ‘Old 
Dusty’”— Mr. Dustan Abrasion 
—causes wear, clogging, ineffi- 
cient operation. Clean gas re- 
duces your costs, betters your 
Public Relations. Install 
Blaw-Knox dependable gas 
cleaners now! 

BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 


2070 Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Install this Blaw-Knox 
“K”’ series Gas Cleaner— 


Available on AAS priority or better 
as low as 


Ready in two sizes and three weights. 
Ideal for use in front of industrial 
meters, at district regulator stations, 
small city gate stations, etc. Ask for 
complete details on the best ''K”’ series 
Gas Cleaner for your own use. State 
where to be placed, maximum gas 
volume MCF hour, the minimum and 
maximum pressure 


*95 


BLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANERS 


* *& & *& FOR VICTORY BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS «x «x * x 
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From the day the first CP Gas Range rolled off production lines, 
the CP Seal has been the American woman's buying guide. 
For CP Gas Ranges revolutionized cooking and changed “buying 
for price” to “buying for cooking performance.” 


CP sales skyrocketed. Sales of other Gas Ranges were carried 
to an all time high. CP unit selling prices averaged $125. Average 
unit selling price of all Gas Ranges rose to $70. Your customers 
bought better Gas Ranges and obtained more for their money. 


In the confused post-war days ahead, even finer Gas Ranges 
bearing the CP Seal again will lead the way to better business 
and greater sales of Gas — the ideal cooking fuel. 


Build for Tomorrow 


To help you pave the way for profitable business after the war, adver- 
tising mats featuring “Buy War Bonds Today for the CP Gas Range 
You'll Want Tomorrow” are available at nominal cost. Write, CP 
Gas Range Division, Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON () IN 194X 


Deg Rage of “on Be 7 
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Backing up the determined men on America’s war 
fronts is the finest, most modern fighting equipment 
American ingenuity and hard work can supply! 


Behind every gun, tank, jeep and bomber stands Amer- 
ican industry ... greatest industrial economy of all 
time! 










Squarely behind Uncle Sam’s war industries stand the 
nation’s Gas Companies ... supplying the fastest. 
most efficient, most economical fuel of all industrial 
fuels—for the heat processing of the equipment, sup- 
plies, vehicles and parts so vital to Victory! 



























Back of the nation’s Gas Companies stands the Gas 
Purifying Materials Company—with 600,000 bushels of 
GPM Iron Hydroxide gas purification material always 
stocked for immediate shipment. . . prepared to meet 

any wartime oxide emergency 
east of the Mississippi! 








eee and E. 
Back of GPM stand years of pa- 
tient research and long experi- 
ence in solving the purification 
problems of American Gas Com- 
panies ...as well as a nine acre 
plant geared for increased pro- 
duction on short notice! 






: . 


ROn HYOROXIDE 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS COMPANY 


Long Island City 2, * New York 
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Men and machines now at War pre- 


cision tasks in American Meter Com- 
pany plants, some day will turn again 
to the full production of much needed 
precision instruments . . . post-war 
American meters . . . to serve your 
peacetime needs and help meet your 


post-war problems. 


You have lent all available re- 
sources to your Government .. . they 
will be revitalized, with new im- 
proved equipment and enlarged ex- 
perience to do a real peacetime job 
for you. Worth waiting—striving— 
planning for! 

& 
Keep your new personnel fully informed, 


with American Meter Company literature as 


a basis for quick post-war adjustment. 
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The 25th Annual Meeting 


of the American Gas Association 


Celebrating the 25th Anniversary 
of the Formation of the 


the American Gas Association is 

now history. It was held in St. 
Louis, Missouri October 26th, 27th 
and 28th. 

While it was the 25th Annual 
Meeting, it was also the 25th anni- 
versary of the forming of the Asso- 
ciation. The American Gas Associa- 
tion came into being by a combina 
tion of the American Gas Institute 
and the National Commercial Gas 
Association, in 1918. Its first Presi- 
dent was the late George B. Cortel 
you, then President of the Consol 
dated Gas Company, New York, now 
the Consolidated Edison Company. 
The first Secretary - Manager was 
Col. Oscar Fogg. On his retirement 


T HE 25th Annual Convention of 


Association 


he was succeeded by Major Alexan- 
der Forward, who is still the Man- 
aging Director. 

The following is taken from an 
editorial in our June 8, 1918 issue. 

“The New American Gas Associa- 
tion is an actuality. An enthusiastic 
gathering of gas men assembled this 
week in New York City and started 
off under more auspicious conditions 
perhaps than any gas association has 
ever started before. 

“The caliber of men elected to the 
principal offices is an assurance that 
there will be no falling short from 
the high ideal the Association has set 
for itself, that human effort or intel- 
ligence can avert 

The new association starts with 
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Ernest R. Acker J. French Robinson | 
Vice President 


President 


E. Llewellyn 
Treasurer 


a membership of the right kind. It is 
safe, therefore, to predict for it a 
brilliant success.” 

Under Major Forward’s able 
guidance the Association has ex- 
panded and grown to important pro- 
portions. It keeps ahead of all de- 
velopments that affect the gas indus- 
try, through numerous committees 
composed of leaders in their respec- 
tive branches of the industry who 
are constantly at work helping to 
solve its problems. 

When the war came, the Associa- 
tion immediately appointed a Com- 
mittee on War Activities. The ex- 
cellent and practical work of this 
committee under the chairmanship of 
ernest R. Acker, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., has gained for the gas industry 
the wholehearted approval of official 
Washington for its co-operation in 
the war effort. 

The 1450 gas men who attended 
the 25th Annual Convention could 
not help but be impressed with the 
reports made by the Chairmen of the 
various committees at the different 
meetings. They revealed the great 
amount of work accomplished during 
the past year by each of them. It 
was gratifying to note that they all 
had the highest praise for the Asso- 
ciation headquarters staff for their 
whole-hearted cooperation. 

The management, committees and 
the headquarters staff working to- 
gether make the Association a worthy 
representative of our great gas in- 
dustry. 
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New A.G.A. Officers for 1943-1944 


President—Ernest R. Acker, 
ident, Central Hudson Gas & 
tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Vice-President- > J. French Robin 
son, president, The East Ohio Gas 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer—J. L. Llewellyn, insur 
ance manager, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 


pres 


Elec 


Directors—Two Year Terms 


F. M. Banks, vice-president, South 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 
Calif. 

Walter C. Beckjord, executive 
vice-president, Columbia Gas & Ele 
tric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

C. M. Cohn, president, Consoli 


dated Gas Electric Light & Power 


Section Chairmen and 
Vice Chairmen 


O. H. Ritenour C. E. Packman 
Accounting Section — Chairman, 
O. H. Ritenour, Washington 
Light Company, Washington, D. C 
Vice-Chairman, C. E. Packman, Mid 
dle West Service Co., Chicago, II. 


(Gas 


C. V, Sorenson J. H. Warden 


Residential Section 
lic Service Co., 
Vice-Chairman, J. H. Warden, Ok 


lahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Okla. 


Chairman, C. 
V. Sorenson, Northern Indiana Pub- 


Hammond, Ind.; 
| 


Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Watson E. Derwent, vice-presi- 
lent, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
[1] 
R. SB Fletcher, vice-president, 
Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 
D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star 


Gas Company, Dallas, Texas. 


| P. Noppel, Ebasco 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

Bruno Rahn, president, Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Louis Ruthenburg, president, Ser 
vel Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


Services, 


EK. J. Tucker director and general 
manager, Consumers Gas Company 


of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 


H. Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta 
is Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Charles G. Young Harry K. Wrench 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section Chairman, Charles G. 
Young, Springfield Gas Light Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Vice-Chairman, 
Harry K. Wrench, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Malcolm Leach 
Manufacturers’ Section — Chair- 


man, Malcolm Leach, Glenwood 
Range Co., Taunton, Mass. 


* * * 
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R. E. Wertz R. H. Hargrove 


Chairma: 
Gas ( ( 


Natural Gas Section 
R. E. Wertz, Amarillo 
Amarillo, Texas; Vice-Chairman, R 
H. Hargrove, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., Shreveport, La. 


Chas. F. Turner R. H. Knowlton 


Technical Section — Chairman, 
Charles F. Turner, The East Ohio 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Vice 
Chairman, L. E. Knowlton, Provi 
dence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


Gas 


Major Alexander Forward 
Managing Director 
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Arthur F. Bridge, Chairman 


Vice President and General Manager 
Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The first meeting started with a 
luncheon on the 27th. The guest 
speaker was Col. W. F. Rockwell, 
Director of Production, U. S. Mari- 
time Commission and President of 
A. G. A. E. M. His message to 
the delegates included his belief that 
Congress was about to take over the 
making of laws to take the place of 
directives and executive orders, and 
that when peace comes the United 
States will continue to be the kind of 
country we are fighting for by the 
restoration of initiative and freedom 
from government dictation, so that 
every man and woman can perform 
in proportion to their willingness to 
work and plan. 

Arthur F. Bridge, in his presi- 
dential address, reviewed the various 
activities of the A. G. A. during the 
past year. Continuing, he stated: 

“There are several aspects of the 
current Federal tax situation of vital 
concern to our industry, upon which 
| should comment. I feel confident 
that I express the viewpoint of our 
industry in saying that we expect and 
desire to carry our equitable share of 
the burden of financing the war, but 
feel it our duty to direct the atten- 
tion of the proper public authorities 
to provisions of the present law 
vhich we deem discriminatory and 
unjustly burdensome. 

“The first problem affects only 
uur natural gas companies. Under 
he existing tax structure they are 
eing penalized in proportion to their 
ncreased contribution to the national 
uel requirements. This appears 
aradoxical but is nonetheless unfor- 
unately true. Natural gas marketed 
'y public utilities in 1943 will show 
n increase of 58% over the immedi- 
te pre-war period. Most of this 
oes to war industries—75% of the 


additional sales being industrial. 
Since natural gas is an irreplaceable 
resource, it follows inevitably that the 
remaining life of existing reserves 
is correspondingly shortened. The 
present tax law makes no specific 
provision for this abnormal deple- 
tion or its resultant increase in cost 
of gas delivered to market. On the 
contrary, the indicated unit net in- 
come of the natural gas industry, 
after taxes for 1943, is approxi- 
mately 30% less than for the pre- 
war base period 1936-39. In order 
to continue furnishing gas in the 
ever-growing volumes required to 
meet demands of war industry, these 
companies are forced to increase 
sharply their expenditures for lease- 
holds, exploration, drilling, compres- 
sors, and pipelines. 

“It is most essential, therefore, 
that the tax law be modified to per- 
mit partial exemption from excess 
profit taxes commensurate with the 
accelerated rate of exhausting re- 
serves, thus enabling these com- 
panies to maintain their credit and to 
finance the betterments so vital in 
meeting our national fuel needs. A 
special committee, representing nat- 
ural gas companies, has prepared a 
very able brief, and is seeking reme- 
dial legislation. The form of relief 
requested is recognized in the pres- 
ent statute and has already been ac- 
corded to other natural resource in- 
dustries such as timber and mining. 

“Certain other effects of the 1942 
Revenue Act involve all privately 
owned utilities including our indus- 
try. 

“One result of the ever-mounting 
corporate Federal taxes is to increase 
greatly the disparity in the tax bur- 
dens carried by consumers of pri- 
vately owned vs. publicly owned. The 
privately owned utilities and their 
consumers are thus saddled with a 
handicap which already has reached 
an average of 25% of gross revenue 
for Federal taxes alone. Despite the 
manifest discrimination created by 
this tax situation, particularly where 
such utilities are engaged in compe- 
tition, I fear that no relief may be 
expected until the need for additional 
national revenue overbalances resist- 
ance to taxation by advocates of the 
publicly owned utilities. 

“Another related problem, affect- 
ing public utilities generally, is the 
wide variation in the incidence of the 
excess profits tax upon rate of re- 
turn, and in certain extreme cases, 
the depression of earnings to the 
point of credit impairment. While 
the excess profits provisions of the 
Act were ostensibly devised to recap- 
ture war-created, and therefore ab- 
normal, corporate profits, they have 


13 


nevertheless gravely reduced the 
normal equity income of many utility 
companies. A recent analysis of the 
1942 tax returns of 14 major gas, 
electric, water, and telephone utili- 
ties in California, after adjustment 
for non-recurring items, disclosed 
that the point of incidence of excess 
profits taxes ranged from 4.67% to 
9.58% upon the depreciated historical 
rate base. Because of the 81% rate, 
this tax virtually confiscates earnings 
above the point of incidence. 

“That the law in its present form 
hits public utilities harder than other 
industrial corporations is shown con- 
vincingly by a recent analysis in 
which the 1942 common stock earn- 
ings of 10 of the largest companies 
in 9 industries were compared with 
the corresponding average earnings 
for the period 1936-39. The study 
included the following industries: 
electric and gas utilities, railroad, 
steel, oil, aircraft, automobile, chem- 
icals, metals, and motion pictures. 
All industries except the public utili- 
ties showed substantial gains in 1942 
over the base period, while the latter 
group declined by 28%, and only one 
company of the ten had increased 
earnings. 

“Possibly the gravest potential 
threat to the financial stability of 
public utilities and a direct conse- 
quence of mounting income taxes, is 
a disposition, particularly on the part 
of certain Federal regulatory agen- 
cies, to disallow as operating ex- 
penses such taxes above the prewar 
level. The principle of disallowing 
abnormal income taxes was first 
enunciated in several rate decisions 
during World War I, but was over- 
ruled by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
1922 (Galveston Electric Co. vs. 
Galveston) and was thereafter repu- 
diated by several state commissions 
which had initially adopted it.” 

He also referred to a proposed or- 
ganizational change in the associa- 
tion. ‘‘For some time past,” he said, 
“there has been a feeling among 
many of our natural gas members 
that their branch of the industry is 
inadequately recognized in our pres- 
ent organization. They believe that 
in view of the prestige and impor- 
tance of the natural gas business it 
should not be continued as a sec- 
tion having administrative parity 
with other sections of lesser impor- 
tance and functional scope. 

“This viewpoint which, in my 
opinion, is justified, has been the 
cause of misunderstanding and dis- 
satisfaction. It was therefore deemed 
desirable to study the present or- 
ganization plan with a view to elimi- 
nating this source of disharmony, 
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and to that end | appointed a special 


committee consisting of J. Frencl 


Robinson, Chairman, and Ernest 
Acker. That committee has just sub 
mitted its report which I shall read 
The report and plan were unani 


mously approved by the main ad\ 


sory committee of the Natur Gas 
Section and favorable action thereo1 
recommended to the  Executiv 
Board. The report was unanimously 


approved by the Executive Board 
at its meeting Oct. 26th, and resolu 
tions were adopted designed to 
amend the constitution and 
in order to carry 
changes into effect. 

“The plans of reorganization and 
the constitutional amendments will 
be submitted at an early date to the 
Association membership for ratifica 
tion. It is my hope that these amend 
ments will receive the prompt and 
favorable consideration of our men 
bers.” 

The following is 
Messrs. Robinson and Acker 
To President Bridge: 

The Committee appointed by you 
to consider organizational changes in 
the American Gas Association here 
with submits to you and to the Board 
amendments to the Constitution pro 


by law s 


the contemplated 


the report of 


viding for the nomination and elec 
tion of two Vice-Presidents, one 
from the natural gas industry and 


one from the manufactured gas in 
dustry, and the setting up of a Nat 
ural Gas Department and 
factured Gas Department, each to be 
headed by a Managing Committee of 
which the respective \ ice- President 
shall be Chairman; and providing 
that the Vice-Presidents shall be ex 
officio members of the Finance and 
Control Committee. 

We further recommend that the 


Board declare as Association polt 


that the General Nominating ( 
mittee shall alternately nominat 
ural gas and manufactured gas \ 





On the left. L. to R: J 
J. V.. Postles, Chairman, 
Cooperate with Post War 
Pa., F. J. Pfluke, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Planning Comn 


Vice Chairman 


D. Von Maur, Toront 


i 
lechnica >ect 





tee, Philadelphia, 


November, 1943 





Presidents fo. the Presidency and 
that Sectional Nominating Commit- 
tees name natural gas and manufac 
tured gas Chairmen alternately. 

lhe fundamental changes involved 
are reflected in the chart accompany 
ng and a part of this report. 

It is the intent of these recommen- 
dations to relate the organization of 
ie Association more directly to the 
present-day needs of the two main 
divisions of the industry, assigning 
to the newly Departments 
under qualified executive control such 
activities as are specifically applicable 
to each Department and grouping in 
the Section, general committees and 
Laboratories the remaining activities 
which are jointly applicable to both 
Departments. 


created 


Committee further recom- 
mends the creation of a standing Co- 
ordinating Committee on Research 
to consider all of the research activi- 


Your 


ties of the Association and its agen- 
ies, to recommend from time to time 
what research activities shall be un- 
dertaken and financed and which 
shall be discontinued and to report 
on their relative importance to the 
industry 

Your Committee has discussed at 
length the most effective arangement 
f General, Departmental and Sec- 
tional Committees to effectuate the 
purposes of the foregoing recommen- 
dations and has outlined certain sug- 
gestions for consideration by the va- 
rious existing Managing Committees. 
We, therefore, recommend that this 
ommittee be continued for the pur- 
r reviewing and discussing 
th the Sections’ appropriate com- 
nittee rearrangements and of report- 
ng thereon to the Board. 


pose ot 


It is believed that the recommenda- 
ons in this report and the adjust- 
that will follow will increase 
he usefulness of the Association to 
and will enlarge 


nents 


ill of its members 









Ontario, Canada, 


Committee t Medal Winner) L 


Committee 





On the right. L. to R: A. V. Smith, Phit 
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its opportunity to be of servic 
the industry. 

Ernest R. Acker, chairman oj 
A. G. A. Committee on War A¢ 
ties, reviewed the work of his « 
mittee, and Marcy L. Sperry, P: 
dent, Washington Light 
Washington, D. C., read a_ p: 
titled “Gas Industry Research 
day and Tomorrow,” in which 
pointed out the necessity of conti: 
ous research work by the industry 

The second meeting opened Thurs 
day morning. A. M. Beebee, ch: 
man of the A. G. A. Post-War P| 
ning Committee, reviewed the wor! 
of his committee, and introduced th 
sub-committtee chairman, C. V. Sor 
enson, Hammond, Ind., R. J. 
erford, Worcester, Mass., 
Ginna, Rochester, N. Y. 

This committee has been doing 
very valuable work and the reports 
of each will soon be printed by th 
A. G. A. and we urge every gas 
company get copies and study then 
The information in these reports will 
be invaluable to every gas company 
executive in planning his post-war 
activities. 

After the general luncheon, H 
Carl Wolf, chairman, Committee on 
National Advertising, gave the del 
gates many logical reasons why na 
tional advertising as well as gas com 
pany advertising should be continu 
ally stepped up in volume. His paper 
will be printed in full in a later is 
sue of the Journal. 

The rest of the was ce 
voted to the presentation of papers, 
covering various problems that will 
confront the industry after peace 
comes. The speakers were: Hall M 
Henry, “Engineering and Economic 


Gas 


Ruth 
and R. | 


session 


Problems Within the Industry” 
Hudson W. Reed, President, Phil 
adelphia Gas Works. “Forward 


Thinking on Post-War Industry 
Needs”; Charles R. Bellamy, Colun 
bia Gas & Electric Corp., “Promoting 





lelphia, Pa. (Be 
ant on Manufac 


J. Willien, Head Cons 


tured Gas, War Production Board, Washington, D. C., Carl [ 
Ulmer, Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Photos A. Gordon Ki 
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Post-War Empioyment” and Frank 
||. Adams, Vice-President Surface 
Combustion Co., “Gas Appliance 
\ianufacturers and Promotion After 
the War.” 

Mr. Adams summed up his re- 
marks as follows: 

“IT am not so concerned today with 
the long range after ‘“V” Day prob- 
lems of manufacturing and distribu- 
ion as I am with our ability to rec- 
ognize the periods for which we must 
plan and the early completion of 
‘plans of action’ for these periods as 
they arrive. I’m more concerned 
now with what action we as an in 
dustry will take when Hitler is beaten 
than I am in what we will be doing 
six months after the war ends with 
Japan. I am more interested in our 
conception of the basic problems 
present today and with which we 
must deal today and in the various 
periods of transition from war to 
peace than I am in a modified, pol 
ished up, pre-war version of distribu 
tion, or even the most complete, well 
conceived plan that can function suc- 
cessfully only a year after final peace 
is won. 

“It appears to me that there are 
two simple and_ self-evident truths 
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that we as an industry must recog- 
nize now, which justify the imme- 
diate formulation of clear cut, ef- 
fective action. 

First: That millions of people fear 
Men and women in 
our armed forces, anxious as 
they are to finish the war and 
live in peace, fear it; muil- 
lions employed in various 
government bureaus and war 
production plants fear peace ; 
small business, big business, 
government, politicians, cap- 
tains of industry—yes, even 
you and I fear peace, because 
we are not ready for a prac- 
tical, durable peace. 

: That, Global war will not 
end on one day: Eventually 
there will be a day which we 
will call “V” Day or “D” Day, 
but this in all probability will 
be preceded by an end of Eu- 
ropean hostilities, reduction 
in the demand for war goods, 
a partial transition to peace 
time production, certain lim- 
itations lifted, and some con- 
sumer durable goods flowing 
into the homes of your cus- 


tomers.” 


peace: 
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Secon 





Natural Gas Section 


The meeting of the Natural Gas 
Section was held Tuesday morning 
\fter a brief address by Major Alex 
ander Forward, Managing Director 
of the American Gas Association, 
Mr. Bay addressed the meeting. 
\fter reviewing the activities of the 
past year, he said: 

“Another matter presently con 
fronting the industry stems from the 
effect of a recent Federal tax legis 
lation. It is hard to believe that Con 
vress, in adopting the present Cor 
poration Income Tax measure had 
n mind that it would result in the 
resent anomalous situation whereby 
nany pipe line and producing com- 
vanies who, in spite of the fact that 
hey are marketing greatly increased 
olumes of natural gas, find them 
selves with reduced earnings and a 
‘rowing construction requirement 
irising from these heavy withdraw- 
ls of gas. Another somewhat com 
non result is that little or no oppor- 
unity is left to conserve cash from 
ncome as a cushion against post-war 


eeds. While natural gas men do not 





Burt R. Bay, Chairman 


President Northern Natural 
Gas Company, Omaha, Neb 


ask or expect special favor in these 
times, it is generally recognized that 
if the industry continues to make 
the maximum possible contribution 
to the war effort, there is need for 
correcting existing tax injustices be- 
fore they impair the ability of this 
natural resource industry to do just 
that 

“So much for past performances 
and the present trend of matters re- 


lating to this industry—world events 
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of recent months have been of such 
nature as to give rise to thoughts of 
what is to follow the end of this war. 
It is plain to be seen that the popular 
conception has reversed the old tru- 
ism so that it now reads, ‘In time of 
war prepare for peace.’ It is a hope- 
ful outlook—one that offers oppor- 
tunity for truly constructive think- 
ing and planning. Whether or not 
this feeling is justified or is induced 
by over-optimism about the trend of 
the war or whether or not the road 
ahead is smooth or still rough and 
fraught with danger, I do not pre- 
tend to know, but I do have the fixed 
conviction that this is no time to re- 
lax our efforts and our post-war 
planning should not be permitted to 
interfere with our determination to 
continue to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the war _ pro- 
gram. 

“While indulging in thoughts of 
what is ahead for natural gas, men- 
tion should also be made of the war 
time evolution of the use of natural 
gas hydrocarbons in industries that 
are clearly separate and apart from 
the production, transmission and dis- 
tribution of natural gas for fuel uses. 
Tremendous advances are being 
made in research and while much of 
the progress is a result of war neces 
sity, new vistas are being opened 
disclosing new manufacturing pro- 
cesses which will outlast the war 
period. Skilled chemists 
have shown that it is possible to re- 
arrange the molecular structure of 
these hydro-carbons in a multitude 
of new ways and bring forth dozens 
of end products that include a 
variety of solvents, plastics, explos- 
ives, synthetic rubber and aviation 
gasoline. It is not improbable that 
companies in this industry will find 
it to their advantage after the war to 
further expand and broaden liquid 
hydrocarbon manufacturing plants 
and processes because of the new 
uses and rapidly growing market for 
such products.” 

Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petro- 
leum Administrator, P.A.W., Wash 
ington, D. C., outlined the close co 
operation between the oil and natural 
gas industries. He pointed out how 
they survey and develop new oil and 
vas wells, and reinforce each other 
in many ways. 

Allen W. Lundstrum, Deputy D1- 
rector Natural Gas Division, Office 
of War Utilities, stated that L31 
had been superseded by a new utility 
order U7, effective October 26th. He 
explained some of the modified 
clauses in the new order as compared 
with L3l. New order U7 appears 
elsewhere in this issue of the Jour- 
nal. 


research 
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Technical Section 




























































































Chairman, H. L. Gaidry, 


New Orleans Public Service 
New Orleans, La 
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gasified by cracking at higher ten 
peratures and shorter time of conta 
than is used with present normal cat 
bureted blue gas operation. If mor 


























it should result in an appreciable r 
duction in the amount of oil requiré 
to produce carbureted blue gas of 
given heating value. 

c Fi. Riess and Cornel Wohlbe1 
Institute of Technology, ( 
cago, presented a Progress Report o1 
“Methods of Possible Utility for De 
termining Organic Sulfur | 
nents in Gas.” 

The session on Wedne sda 
Robey, Chairman, opened wi 
port of the Chemical ( 

A symposium on post-war plat 
ning, with Charles F. Turner, \ 
Chairman, presiding, was 
pated in by J. V. Postles, The P 
delphia Gas Works; A 


Rochester Gas & Electric ( 
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Hall M. Henry, Cambridg Mas 
followed by a symposium on “Dis 
tribution Studies,” participated in b 
H. B. Anderson, Chait | 
Collins, Chairman on i in 
Solder,” “Pipe Coating and Cort 





R F. Hadley \ hait 





sion Research, 
man. 














Gas Division, PAW, rea 

titled “Chemical Horizons 
Manufactured Indus 
said: 

“The American manufactured ga 
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started Tuesday afternoon. The firs 
paper on ‘“‘Laboratory Cracking Tes 
on Gas Enrichment Oi] at N 

and Short Time of Contact,” was 


complete gasification can be obtained 


sultant on Manufactured Gas, WP] 
Washington, D. C 

The purpose of the tests was to 
determine, if possible, whether gas 
enriching oil can be more completel 


1 


E. Holley Poe, Director N iral 


industry has written its name in the 
Chemical Hall of Fame through the 


development of the water-gas and 
carbonization processes, with their 


ostering of better living conditions. 
On the darker side of the picture, 
hemical developments must bear 
share of the responsibility in 
two World Wars. A prerequisite to 
ie march of the German army in 
1914 was the perfection by Haber of 
the process in which hydrogen from 
iter-gas reaction could be synthe 


their 
iICil 


zed with the limitless quantities of 
1itrogen available in the air to form 
nmonia, which, together with the 
oducts of coal carbonization, pro 
led essential explosives and other 
products 


You of the manufactured gas in 
h in experience. With 
e opportunities which lie ahead, 


istry are ri 


even greater success can be certified 
hould the necessary emphasis be 
iced upon chemical operations. 


he gas plant stands revealed as a 
remical plant, but in the past the 
joritv of companies have regarded 
he chemist as Btu. re- 
rder. The gas plant operates on 


merely a 
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J. B. Klumpp, Philadelphia, Pa., First 
Chairman of the Technical Section of 
American Gas Association in 1918 


basic chemical fundamentals and, un- 
til you give the green light to the 
chemical engineer and research work 
er, your industry cannot hope to at 
tain its rightful position in the world 
of tomorrow.” 





Industrial and Commercial Gas Section 





B. H. Gardner, Chairman 
East Oh Fuel C Columbus, O 





On the left. L to R 
Oh S. P. Cobb, 
tion, New Orleans, La. On the right 


This section’s meeting opened with 
a luncheon on Tuesday. Ben H 
Gardner, Chairman, introduced Paul 
Taylor, Director, Natural 
Division, Office of War Utilities, 
WPB, Washington, D. C., as_ the 
guest speaker. 

The regular session started at one: 
with Ben H. Gardner in the chait 


R. Gas 


and the first paper on the progran 
was presented by Frederic O. Hess, 
President, the Selas Company, Phila 
The subject was “Thi 
Industrial 


delphia, Pa. 


Revolution in Heating.’ 





C. F. Turner, Vice Chairman, Technical Section, Cleveland, 
New York, N. Y., H. L. Gaidry, Chairman, Technical Sec- 
C.D. Robinson, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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-- Hess referred to many new heat 
cesses that have been developed 
wiere gas was doing a better and 
nore economical job than any other 
el, and showed a number of slides 
i) ustrating the various machines and 
ocesses. 

[The following committee reports 

‘re presented: Metal Treating and 
Melting, John P. Brosius, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman; 
Industrial and Commercial Space 
Heating, Henry O. Loebell, New 
York, Chairman; National Advertis 
ing, J. P. Leinroth, Public Service 
Klectric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 
Chairman; and Food Service Equip- 
ment Committee, Roy E. Wright, 
New England Gas & Electric Sys- 
tem, Cambridge, Mass., Chairman. 
The Food Service Equipment Com 
mittee report states that: 

“Outside of gas equipment used 
directly in high speed war produc- 
tion work, food service equipment 
has done the most outstanding war- 
time job of any gas appliance. With 
many more people eating out, with 
war workers being fed at all hours 
of the day and night, with new, much 
inexperienced help in the handling of 
appliances, and with repair parts 
hard to get, the job that gas com 
mercial cooking and baking appli 
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ances has done during the war is 
outstanding. However, equipment is 
wearing out faster than normal, and 
much of it must be replaced after 
the war—some sooner. The war-time 
job being done by gas equipment, de- 
spite the scarcity of new equipment, 
is appreciated by operators of food 
service establishments and it is a 
thing that our industry can capital- 
ize on to a large extent in the post- 
war sales period. Our task will be to 
make sure worn out equipment is 
replaced with new gas equipment in- 
stead of some competitive fuel equip- 
ment.” 

Referring to dealer cooperation, 
the report states that “The indi- 
vidual dealer’s attitude is favorable 
or unfavorable to gas and gas equip- 
ment depending largely on the co 
operation or lack of cooperation he 
gets from the local gas company and 
the equipment manufacturers. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that 
food service equipment dealers 
handle numerous items and that gas 
equipment therefore, in many cases, 
is only a small part of their bus- 
iness. Because of this general condi- 
tion, it is the responsibility of the gas 
company to sell its fuel in its terri- 
tory and to cooperate with the dealer 
to make sure that the right appli- 
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ances, and proper installations, are 
made on customers premises. Exper- 
ience has definitely shown that bet- 
ter results for all are attained through 
close cooperation by all.” 

To properly prepare for intelligent 
and effective post war sales work, 
the committee urges gas companies 
to make a survey of both users and 
potential users of gas cooking equip- 
ment in their respective Communities 
so as to have accurate and complete 
knowledge of the business of cus- 
tomers and prospects, and their atti- 
tude toward gas appliances and 
equipment. 

The report further says: 

“After the basic data concerning 
customers and potential customers 
has been analyzed, the gas company 
should develop a Ready-to-Go Plan 
of Action for itself as well as for 
cooperating with its manufacturers 
and its dealer-cooperators. Any Plan 
of Action should reflect both local 
factors and general factors. The at- 
titude of food service equipment cus- 
tomers is affected by both factors, 
and resulting sales are affected by 
both.” 

The meeting closed with a round 
table discussion, with Franklin T. 
Rainey, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, presiding. 





Residential Section 
Chairman, B. A. Seiple, 


V. Pres. Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


This section held but one meeting 
on Oct. 27th. In opening the meet 
ing, Mr. Seiple reviewed the work 
of the Residential Section and com 
mittees. In summing up he said: 

“To bring about a full and com- 
plete understanding, we must first 
erase the old concept that utilities 
merchandise only for load building 
and without regard to profit. We 
must, instead, emphasize the need 
for merchandising on a_ profitable 
basis, since when this is the basis for 
utility sales activities, then, and only 
then, is sincere dealer cooperation 
possible. Too frequently in the past 
have some companies gone before 
lealers with what were termed Deal- 
er Cooperative Plans, but which were 
in effect either Dealer Competitive 
Plans or Dealer Subsidy Plans. 
When ‘the plan was a Dealer Com- 
petitive Plan, it created dissatisfac- 
tion among the dealers and caused 
them to complain that they could not 
‘tay in business so long as a utility 
nerchandised. When the plan was 
f the Dealer Subsidy type, it met 
ready acceptance on the part of the 
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dealers when introduced, but, in most 
cases, destroved the initiative and 
value of the dealer. 

“We must provide the leadership 
in Post-War Sales activities that will 
assure our customers the best equip- 
ment possible so that gas, the fuel, 
will attain Certified Performance in 
every possible way. We must be very 
sure today that our customers are 
judging gas, the fuel, by the highest 
standards of performance and_ not 
making comparisons between gas 
equipment of the 1930 era and com- 
petitive equipment of the 1940 era.” 

F. X. Mettenet, Vice - President, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, IIl., talked on the subject 
“Meeting War-Time Sales Restric- 


tions With an Eye to the Future.” 
He outlined a survey now nearing 
completion of all their domestic cus 
tomers to find out what they would 
like in the gas range of the future. 
The survey covers such questions as 
to whether they favor the table top 
range, a medium high oven range or 
a high oven range. It also covered 
the preference of the customers in 
the matter of the width of the range, 
and whether square or rounded cor- 
ners were desirable. 

So far in the survey, 47 per cent 
preferred the table top model, 37 per 
cent a medium high oven and 16 per 
cent a high oven, 85 per cent want 
rounded corners. 

He also outlined their dealer co- 
operation plan. He stated that his 
company fixed the retail price on 
every model, and the dealer set the 
same retail price. The retail price 
was set at a figure that would give 
the dealer a fair margin of profit, 
and if the prospective customer went 
shopping, she found every model 
priced exactly alike, and this included 
the company display room. All sales 
plans and policies of the company 
are placed before the dealers, plumb 
ers and contractors so that they are 
fully informed at once of any 
changes. 

“Who Will Sell What?” was the 


title of a paper presented by Frank 
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C. Smith, President Houston Nat 
ural Gas Co., Houston, Texas, and 
is printed elsewhere in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

“How Will We Sell Gas Tomor 
row?” was the subject covered in a 
paper prepared by Dean H. Mitchell, 






























































President, Northern Indiana Publi 
Service ‘Co., Hammond, Ind., and will 











be printed in full in a near issue o! 
the JOURNAL. 

Louis Ruthenburg, President Set 
vel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
the subject “Who Accepts Re spons! 
bility for Industry Progress?” 

“Responsibilities in our joint en 
terprise that should be assumed by 
gas appliance manufacturers,” M1 
Ruthenburg said, 
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“can be defined 




















with a fair degree of accuracy and 
general agreement, but at the outset 











we should understand that appliance 
manufacturers cannot discharge thes« 
responsibilities in the absence ot 
eral understanding and 
on the part of the gas utilities 
“Too frequently in his contacts 

gas utilities the manufacturer meet 
short-sightedness attitudes of def 
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ism and opportunism. I have in 
mind the type of operator who moans 
because he feels that he cannot pro- 
mote the sale of gas refrigerators 
successfully in the face of cheap elec- 
tric refrigerator competition. Shortly 
thereafter this same operator again 
despondent because 
stoves are being replaced by electric 
Such utility men wholly dis 
regard the fact that good salesmen 
ire getting high prices and fat com 
missions for gas refrigerators in 
other territories where conditions are 
closely parallel because they sell the 
outstanding advantages of gas refrig 
electric refrigeration. 
Such gas men are impervious to the 
f the men who are selling 


becomes 


gas 


ranges. 


eration Overt 
fact that 
electric ranges under their noses are 
lling them at prices much higher 
than gas stove prices and despite Op 
erating three times as 
high, simply because they are selling 
such intangible and somewhat the 
oretical virtues as cleanliness, cool 
ness and safety 


S¢ 


costs two or 


| have in mind also the type of 


Opt ratot 


who rolls competitive man 
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ufacturers of gas appliances over 
barrel until he has obtained a pi « 
so low that the manufacturer can 
appropriate money for research, 
cent manufacturing facilities or 
the promotion and advertising of 
product. 

“Utility managements with vis 
and courage will consistently stin 
late the manufacturer to improve his 
product in quality, function and ; 
pearance. Such managements \ 
cooperate with the manufacturer 
develop constructive sales promotio: 
and advertising. They will be mx 
concerned with the ability of the ap 
pliance to create and maintain th 
consumer’s lasting approval th 
with the price the consumer pays { 
the appliance. In the last analy) 
utility managements are the major 
factor in determining the types, qu: 
itv, performance characteristics and 
prices of appliances sold in their tet 
ritories, and | submit that these mat 
ters are of such vital importance 
utility managements that they should 
have the careful, continuous consi 
eration of top flight administration 





Accounting Section 
The 


meetings on the 26th and 27 


\ccounting Sect 











The Customer Accounting Act 





ties Group meeting was he 
26th. The first part of the 










































































was devoted to the presen 

two papers, on “Training Prog 
for Supervisors” by | 
Philadelphia Electric Ce P 
phia, Pa., and the second by W. M 
leely, Public Service Elect w 
Co., Newark, N. J. The gene 
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ture of the programs ust es 
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two companies was outlined 
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Lehman, Chairman, Gas Conditioning 








On the left. L. to R: E. W. Guernsey, C 
phur Subcommittee, Balt:mor Md 
Island, N. Y. (Chairman Water Gas C 
On the right. L. to R: L. M. Harr 


terson. N. J., H. D 
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The remainder of the meeting was 


oted to general discussion of cur 


d= post-wat topics, such as 
vel proble ms, present emerg 
ictices and others. 
General Accounting Activ 
(;roup held several group meet 
ie orenoon and the Cus 
\ccounting Activities Group 
up meetings in the afternoon 
Customer Relations meeting was 
lively discussion of the 
e conditions on cus 
rvice nd relations. The 
n of customer attitudes on the 
Nuance Of emergency practices 


so discussed 
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rman 


Organic Sul 


Van Vliet, Staten 


Section, 


Technica 





Philadelphia, 
State College, State College, Pa., 
Stresses and Strains) 
mittee, Technical Section, Washington, D. C 





Home Service Breakfast 


Chairman, Jeannette Campbell, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 


The 


on Wednesday morning was well at 


Home Service breakfast he 


tended. Brief addresses mad 


by A. F. 


\lexander Forward, Managing D 


were 


\ 


Bridge, President, A. G. A 


rector, and B. A. Seiple, Chairmat 
Residential Section. 
“Fashions-in-Rations” was dis 


cussed by Billie Burke in person, fo 
lowed by a series of short talks o1 


“Food Preservation.” 


= 





Pa., Dr. A. W. Gauger, Pennsylvania 


(Chairman Subcommittee on 
T. L. Robey, Chairman, Chemical Com- 
King 
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Home Service 


When Home Service departments 

gas companies were inaugurated 

veral years ago, there were many 
scussions at meetings of gas men 

s to their value. It did not take long, 
‘ter the departments became active, 
» remove all doubts as to their value 

the company and their usefulness 
to the community. These contacts in 
he home during peacetime increased 
n importance each year. 

Since the declaration of war, the 
valuable work of the Home Service 
lepartments has become invaluable. 
Their cooperation in the nutrition 
program of the government has been 
icknowledged as outstanding. In this 
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day of food rationing, their assist- 
ance to housewives in the selection 
and preparation of nutritious meals 
is really appreciated. One gas com- 
pany official stated that as many as 
2500 telephone calls in one day had 
come to the Home Service depart- 
ment in his company from _ house- 
wives who wanted help to solve some 
meal cooking or planning difficulty, 
and the department personnel was al 
ways ready with the answers. 


It must have been gratifying to 
the Home Service directors attend 
ing the convention to hear so many 
speakers in the various meetings ex- 
press the appreciation of the gas in 
dustry for their efforts. 





AWARDS 
The Beal Medal 


Highest technical recognition in 
the gas industry was conferred on 
\. V. Smith, consulting engineer of 
Philadelphia, Pa., on October 28 
when he was awarded the Beal Medal 
during the Annual Meeting of the 
American Gas Association in St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Smith received the 
medal for contributing the best tech 
nical paper to meetings of the As- 
sociation throughout the year. 


-— oy 





A. V. Smith 


Presentation of the award was 
made by Ernest R. Acker, president, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., repre 
senting the family of the late W. R. 
Beal, who established the award in 
1897. It consists of a bronze medal 
and substantial cash payment. 

Mr. Smith was honored for a 
paper on “Cathodic Protection In 
terference” which he presented at the 
Distribution Conference in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, April 29-30, 1943. In 
this paper, Mr. Smith made a com- 
prehensive and valuable contribution 
to the problems of cathodic interfer- 
ence. He described and _ illustrated 
the effect of anodes and gave actual 
data for tests made to show the ef- 
fects of cathodic interference. 


In his paper Mr. Smith states: 
“Cathodic protection cannot be in- 
stalled on any one structure in a city 
network if a remote anode is to be 
used, for such an installation will 
produce cathodic interference. Out 
side of the city networks where the 
separation between the pipe lines is 
such that a remote anode may be 
used with a minimum effect on the 
foreign structure, cathodic interfer 
ence may be eliminated by a properly 
designed residual bond.” 


The Beal Medal Award Commit 
tee was composed of D. H. Hartson, 
Kquitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman; Harold L. Gaidry, New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans, lLa., and Charles F. Turner, 
The East Ohio Gas Co.. Cleveland, 
()hio. 


Charles A. Munroe Award 


ernest R Acker, president oft the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was 
doubly honored by the gas industry 
at the Annual Meeting of the Amer 
ican Gas Association in St. Louis, 
Mo., October 26-28. He was elected 
president of the Association and. re- 
ceived the Charles A. Munroe Award 
for having made the most outstand- 
ing recent contribution toward the 
advancement of the gas industry. 
This is the first time in the history 
of the national assocation that any 
individual has received both honors 
in the same year 

Highest recognition within the 
ceift of the Association, the coveted 
Charles A. Munroe Award consists 
of a substantial financial acknowl- 
edgment and engrossed certificate. 
The first such award was made in 
1929. 


Presentation of the award was 
made by Arthur F. Bridge, retiring 
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president of the American Gas As- 
sociation and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. In presenting the award, Mr. 
Bridge said: 

“Mr. Acker has unselfishly and 
unstintingly served the gas industry 
and the American Gas Association 
as a Director, Chairman and member 
of many important committees, as its 
Treasurer for several years, and, 
during the past year, as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the all-impor- 
tant Committee on War Activities. 
In the latter capacity he has sacri- 
ficed personal comfort, time and 
energy in his efforts to look after the 
interests of the gas industry to the 
end that we might give our best to- 
ward winning the war. 

“It is indeed a pleasure and a 
privilege for me to present. the 
Charles A. Munroe Award to Mr. 
Acker. <A pleasure because | count 
the recipient as a friend. A privilege 
for he receives the award, at least in 
part, in recognition of accomplish- 
ments which contributed in no small 
measure to whatever success my ad 
ministration has achieved.” 

The 1943 award was made by a 
committee composed of Frank H. 
Lerch, Jr., President, Gas Compan 
ies, Inc., New York, N. Y., Chair- 
man; George S. Hawley, President, 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridge 
port, Conn.; and James I. Pollard, 
President, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, 
Wash. The recommendation was ap 
proved by the Associatton’s Itxecu 
tive Board. 


Merit Awards 


Representatives of 7 units of gas 
companies throughout the country 
received Merit Awards October 28 
from the American Gas Association 
for achievements in accumulating one 
million or more man-hours without 
a disabling injury accident. The 
awards, which were recommended 
by the Accident Prevention Commit 
tee and approved by the [Executive 
Board, were presented by President 
Arthur F. Bridge at a general in- 
dustry luncheon in the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., during the 
Association’s annual meeting. 

The following companies received 
this outstanding recognition for their 
safe operation records: 

The Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md., Gas Division, 
worked 1,085,832 man-hours with 
an average of 1,371 employees from 
April 6, 1943 to July 31, 1943 with- 
out a disabling injury accident. 
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Equitable Gas Company, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., Meter Shop, worked 1, 
429.817 man-hours with an aver: 
of 38 employees from March 19 
1926 to August 31, 1943 without 
disabling injury accident. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas pany 
Columbus, Ohio, Pipe Lines Divi 
sion, Northeastern, worked 1,141 
842 man-hours with an average of 44 
employees from October 1, 
January 1, 1943 without a disabling 
injury accident. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Con 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mus 
kegon District, worked 1,090,612 
man-hours with an average of 96.7 
employees from November 5, 1938 
to May 31, 1943 without a disabli 
injury accident. 

San Diego Gas & Electric ¢ 
pany, San Diego, California, Gas 
Meter Division, worked 1,034,728 
man-hours with an average of 50 e1 
ployees from February 16, 1934 
July 31, 1943 without a disabling in 
jury accident. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Con 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., Customer 
Billing Division, Commercial Dep 
worked 1,098,139 man-hours with a1 
average of 76 employees from Ja 
uary 1, 1936 to July 31, 1943 
out a disabling injury accident. The 
Customers 
Brooklyn 
award for working 


~ 


Service Divisio ( 
Union also received at 
>99E 274 
ee T 
hours with an average of 89 em 
ployees for 13 years, 11 months, 22 
days from August 9, 1929 to Jul 
31, 1943 without a disabling injury 


accident. 


Meritorious Service Award 


Bravery and service far beyor 
the line of duty were recognized at 
the Annual Meeting of the America 
Gas Association in St. Louis. Mo 
October 28, when Raymond 
shall, service man for The Gas Set 
ice Company, Neosho, Me was 
awarded the American Gas Ass 
tion Meritorious Service Awa 
having performed the most ou nd 
ing meritorious act in the gas 
try during the past year. P1 
tion of the award was 
Association’s 
Bridge, 
manager, Southern Counties G 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Marshall was so si! 


president, Art 


vice-president and 


across, due to excessive raini{ 


honored for risking his life 
with a serious situation wh 
ened Las service to Neos " 
large Army camp nearby. On Tues 
day, May 18, 1943, Shoal ( h 
ordinarily small enough to wall 


nch lateral pipe line. 
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Raymond Marshall 


torrent a half 
washed out a four- 
Gas service to 
Neosho and Camp 


rowder was in imminent danger of 


irned into a raging 


ymplete shutdown unless the gate 
LiV¢ Vas closed 
\o inst the advice of others, Mr. 
Marshall obtained a rowboat and 
ved after dark across the danger- 
is current of the creek. He was 


Vnstream by the forec of 
e current, missing his mark sev 
il times, and being obliged to row 
ough th tops of tall trees lining 
e opposite bank. [inally, he reached 

valve and, while virtually ex 


usted and standing in water up to 
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his neck, made the shut-off. 

The supervisor of gas prope: 
in that area stated: ““This was 
Mr. Marshall’s job, but he shows 
remarkable spirit of willingness 
take care of any emergency « 
nected with our business. There 
great personal risk involved an 
doubt if I would have allowed 
to take the chance had I known 
it.” 

The American Gas Associat 
Meritorious Service Award is awat 
ed by the Executive Board upon ri 
ommendation of the Accident P: 
vention Committee. It consists of 
substantial financial acknowledgment 
and certificate. It was made possibl 
by the generosity of the late Walt 
R. Addicks, senior vice-president 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York (now Consolidated Ed 
son Co. of New York, Inc.) 

Mr. Marshall has been employe 
as service man for The Gas Servic: 
Company at Neosho since 1937, hav 
ing previously done construction 
work for the company in 1929. In 
the interim and for two years prior 
to 1929, he was employed in th 
Street and Water Department of 
Monett, Mo. 





1 
laga ine \wards 


McCall’s Magazine Awards 
1943 McCall’s 


for outstanding 
advancement of 
home, through 
promotion of gas appliances and 
pment, McCall’s 
inistered through 
\ssociation, were 
meeting. 
Dowler, 
rvice Director of the 


s | ight and Heat 


Winners of the 


ution to the 


nitrit 


living in the 


sponsored by 
i\PaZine and adi 


Home 
Manufac 
Company, 
; awarded the 
prize of $100 in War Bonds and 
engraved plaque 

prize of $50 in War Bonds 
framed illuminated 
to Miss Joie Kan 


reh, Pa vas 





Flora G D wier 


Joie Kammer 


mer, Home Service Director of the 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. Third prize of $25 
in War stamps and a 
framed illuminated parchment was 
Miss Matheny 


Home Service Director of Southern 


Bonds and 


won by Florence 
Counties Gas Company, El Monte, 
California. 

Directors of home service depart- 
ments of gas utility companies here 
and in Canada were invited to com- 
pete. Awards were made on papers 
of 2,000 words or less submitted by 
entrants covering the aims of the 
home service department, the train 
ing of personnel and salespeople 
community activities engaged in, and 
increase in service 


Sct ype of home 


Florence Matheny 








wie 


a 
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ivities, particularly in relation to 
war. 

Judges for the McCall Magazine 
vards were R. E. Williams, New 
isiness Manager of the Bingham- 
1 Gas Works, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
B. Denhardt, District Manager, 
ntral Hudson Gas & Electric 
rp., Newburgh, N. Y.; R. A. 
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Malony, Sales Manager, Bridgeport 
Gas Light Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; W. D. Williams, Assistant 
General Appliance Representative, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., and R. A. Gordon, 
Sales Manager, Washington Gas 
Light Company, Washington, D. C. 





The Gild of Ancient Supplers Elects Officers 
and Holds Wassail 


The Gild held their annual ses- 
on and biennial election of officers 
nd aldermen on the morning of the 
27th. 

John Van Norden, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, presented 
as the recommendation of the Nomi- 
nating Committee that the present 
officers and aldermen be re-elected 
for a second term. 

This recommendation was accept- 
ed and the following -officers and 
aldermen were re-elected: Mayor, 
C. Edwin Bartlett; Senior Warden, 
Joseph A. Mulcare; Keeper of the 
Treasure, Glenn H. Niles; Clerk, A. 
EK. Lindquist; Aldermen: E. Carl 
Sorby, Frank C. Packer and J. A. 
Messenger. 

Mayor Bartlett issued a welcome 
to the following new members: Wil- 


ham T. Bentley, Taylor G. Nelson, 
\rthur E. Morton, F. H. Boezinger, 
John F. Monney, Francis K. Toney, 


E. T. Howard, A. H. Sutton and 
John Clancy, and announced _ that 
Gild membership had now reached 
the high point of 179. 

The members of the Gild and their 
guests, numbering about 300, gath- 
ered in the Crystal Room at 5 p. m., 
Oct. 27th, to wassail and gossip 
about this and that. Mayor Bartlett 
was kept busy moving hither and 
von to greet his subjects and friends. 

In the Army, emblems on_ the 
sleeve indicate the service and rank 
of the soldiers and officers. The Gild 








had printed the rank of the member 
on his white cap, and also the varied 
patterns of the half sleeves worn on 
the left arm. Just why the half 
sleeve on the left arm was not ex- 
plained, but your reporter suspects 
that as the right hand was used to 
hold the plate of fine sandwiches and 
tid bits artistically displayed for the 
individual choice, they therefore had 
to use the left hand in reaching over 
the mahogany for ginger ale, mixes, 
See... the half sleeve served as a pro- 
tection to the shirt cuffs. This was 
thoughtful, for the laundry situation 
is very bad at present. 

This meeting was one of the high 
lights of the convention and _ the 
committee in charge can put another 
mark on the credit side of the ledger 
for a job well done. 





A. G.A.E.M. Report of Election of Officers 


and Chairmen 


The Association of Gas Appli- 
inces and Equipment Manufacturers 
held a general meeting in St. Louis 
on October 25 as well as several 
group meetings. 

The officers of the Association 
previously elected for the year 1943- 
1944 were installed. They are: 


President—W. F. Rockwell, Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh [Equitable Meter 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice Pres——Lyle C. Harvey, 
President, The Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Vice Pres. D. P. 
©’Keefe, President, O’Keefe & Mer- 
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ritt Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Treasurer — John Van Norden, 
Secy. & Mgr. Sales Promotion, 
American Meter Co., New York. 

Past President—W. FE. Derwent, 
Vice Pres., George D. Roper Corp., 
Rockford, Ill. 

Secretary and Managing Director 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, A.G.A.E.M., 
New York, N. Y. 

Chairmen of the various groups 
were elected, and are as follows: 

Chairman, Advisory Council — 
Frank H. Adams, Vice Pres., Sur- 
face Combustion Div., Toledo, Ohio. 

Chairman, General Policy Com- 
mittee—W. T. Rasch, President, Se- 
curity Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mis- 
sour. 

Chairman, House Heating & Air 
Conditioning Equipment Division 
A. A. Marks, Manager, Richmond 
Radiator Co., Uniontown, Pa. 

Chairman, Gas Meter & Regulator 
Division—L. A. Dixon, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chairman, Gas Water Heater Di- 
vision—J. R. Lavelle, Sales Man- 
ager, John Wood Mfg. Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

Chairman, Domestic Gas Range 
Division—F. J. Hoenigmann, Vice 
Pres., Cribben & Sexton Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Chairman, CP Sales Management 
Committee, Domestic Gas Range Di- 
vision—Lloyd C. Ginn, American 
Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chairman, Industrial Gas Equip- 
ment Division—R. L. O’Brien, Pres- 
ident, Detroit Brass & Malleable 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Chairman, Hotel, Restaurant & 
Commercial Gas Equipment Division 

W. Frank Roberts, President, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Chairman, Direct Heating Equip- 
ment Division—L. F. Ryall, General 
Sales Megr., General Gas Light Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chairman, Thermostatic Control & 
Accessories Division H. ¥; Ryan, 
Vice Pres., Robertshaw Thermostat 
Co., Youngwood, Pa. 

Chairman, Manufacturers Section 
P. C. G. A.—A. H. Sutton, Pres., 
Mission Water Heater Co., Los 
\ngeles, Calif.; Alternate, F. C. 
Packer, Payne Furnace & Supply 
Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Vice Chairman, Manufacturers 
Section P. C. G. A.—E. T. Howard, 
Gen. Sales Mer., General Controls 
Co., Glendale, Calif. . Alternate, 
Henry Honer, President, Western 
Stove Co., Culver City, Calif. 

Chairman, Gas Refrigerator Di- 
vision—Louis Ruthenburg, Presi- 


dent, Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind. 























Wert, not exactly — 


although we hope it will contribute in- 
directly to “that end’! * All we can say 
now is that the device illustrated is highly 
valued by the U. S. Army, and is one of 


many war products PAYNE is making for 
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Uncle Sam. * In fact, our facilities are 
devoted entirely to supplying the armed 
forces; and we know you would have it 
that way. x But after the war, count on 
PAYNE Furnaces, as in the past, for years- 


ahead design and years-on-end performance. 


PAYNREHEAT 





“4 NEARLY _30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP [7 
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Who Will Sell What? 


By 


Frank C. Smith, 


President, Houston Natural Gas Corporation, 
Houston, Texas 


PHNODAY appliance manufacturers 
in the gas industry and every 
other industry are told what they 

in make. Utility companies and gas 
appliance dealers are told what they 
can sell. Customers are told what 
they can buy and, generally speaking, 
each of us is told what he can do or, 
perhaps more to the point, what he 
cannot do. 

Government control of every in 
dustry, every business, every home, 
every individual and every dollar pro 
vides the foundation upon which our 
country’s program of all-out war has 
been built. Alarming and unaccept 
able as the aspects of this situation to 
the majority of us would be in time 
of peace, it is a condition which we 
must accept currently as the most di 
rect road to victory. 

Sut while it is our patriotic obliga 
tion to accept the war effért as it is 
being conducted and do our dead level 
best as individuals and companies in 
contributing to its effectiveness, we 
have an equally important obligation 
beginning right now: preparation for 
the day when victory is accomplished, 
peace is restored and Johnny comes 
marching home. The threat of exces 
sive government control and the stif 
ling of private enterprise will become 
very real Frankensteins at that time 
unless our pre-post-war thinking and 
actions have qualified us to cope with 
the situation. We of the gas industry 
must be ready to accept the challenge 
of employment for our returning 
service men, of keener competition 
than we have previously known, of 
new capital requirements, of new cor 
porate tax renditions and = assess 
ments, of a vast and complex build 
ing program to meet housing de 
ficiencies, of population shifts that 
may or may not work to our advan 
tage, of inventory replacements and 
a hundred and one other contingen 
cies. 

Not the least of our problems will 
be the creation of a merchandising 
organization capable, among other 
things, of withstanding the flood of 
pent-up purchasing power which will 
be unleashed upon our country to the 
tune of some thirty to fifty billion 
dollars, a sum several times as great 
as the total of all consumer durable 


goods purchased in 1941. Nor will 
the least of our problems be the as- 
surance of having ready and avail 
able for sale to this money-burdened 
public, consumer through 
which our own product—gas—s sold, 
of such quality, style, efficiency and 
appeal that they will have their fair 
share of the market. 

Thus, as we begin thinking in terms 
of sane and profitable merchandising 
for the future, one of the very first 
questions to arise will be that which 
is the subject for this talk: “Who 
Will Sell What ?” 


voods, 


Post-War Markets 


It would be inexcusable in a dis- 
cussion of post-war markets to omit 
reference to Frank H. Adams’ excel- 
lent paper on post-war planning, pre- 
sented at our Cincinnati meeting last 
May, and to the first report of Mr. 
C. V. Sorenson’s Sub-Committee on 
post-war purchasing power and po- 
tential markets, recently issued. These 
are both factual studies and the latter 
is also a statistical study. Both are of 
the highest order and, together with 
other studies and statements by others 
in this industry, are informing and 
illuminating to us who seek to learn 
what the future holds in this field. 

It doesn’t take a crystal gazer to 
predict that there will be a tremen- 
dous, unprecedented demand for new 
household appliances following the 
war. If there are dissenters to this 
opinion, | might refer them to the 
experience of the Southern California 
Gas Company last June. Many of you 
will recall that, when that company 
advertised sixty Servel gas refriger 
ators for sale out of a small quota re 
cently unfrozen, and announced that 
they would be sold on a “first-come 
first-served” basis, several hundred 
men and women responded by stand- 
ing in line all night, waiting for the 
sales oftice to open its doors the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This all-night vigil, which certain 
ly must have been a revelation to 
salesmen who for years have been de- 
voting every spare minute of their 
time toward thinking of ways to per- 
suade the sales-resisting customer to 
buy gas appliances, may be inter- 
preted as a preview of what is to 
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come, particularly in the lush period 
which immediately will follow the 
war. 

Thousands and tens of thousands 
of customers who have been forced 
to get by with worn-out appliances 
during the war are going to want 
them replaced during this lush period, 
and at once. It is a practical certain- 
ty that many of them are going to 
grab up the first appliances that are 
put on the market without too much 
consideration for quality. It should 
be remembered that, although there 
have been many scientific advances in 
home appliances under the impact of 
war, the public will not get the bene- 
fit of new, improved models for a 
year or two or three after the war, or 
perhaps longer. 


Need for Rapid Transition 


Many authorities warn us that the 
first two years after heavy fighting 
ceases, or the so-called lush period, 
will be a dangerous one, more dan- 
gerous to business even than the war 
years. Whether or not there is a dan- 
gerous boom or collapse will depend 
upon whether industry can increase 
its output of civilian goods as rapidly 
as individuals and enterprises will in- 
crease their expenditures for these 
goods. If the output of consumer 
goods is to meet the increased de- 
mand, the rate of increase must be 
far greater than it was in any year of 
recovery following 1933. Also it must 
exceed the pace set in 1919 and 1920 
following the first world war. The 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers predicts that during this period 
rationing will have to be continued: 
that, if all controls were relaxed at 
once, the rush of purchases would use 
up the available supply in spite of a 
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maximum increase in output 
A threatened, undesirable 
cannot be averted by traditional meth- 
ods of credit control. A variety of 
methods, which for a short time will 
include rationing certain articles and 
for a longer time will include price 
controls may prove to be necessary 


Post-War Demand 


If prices are held down reasonably 
well during the war and if a post 
war boom or collapse is avoided, there 
will still remain, certainly for two 
years and perhaps for three years 
after the end of fighting an unsatis 
fied, deferred demand for both con 
sumer and capital goods. By 
technological change will 
fected methods and materials. The 
fruits of industrial research will have 
included new products, improvements 
in products and new uses for prod 
ucts. It is the period beginning at this 
time—the time when tools for mak 
ing pre-war models have re dis 
mantled and the new models make 
their menos a period which will 
be marked by bitter competition for 
aggressive selling, with which I pro 
pose to deal in answering the 
tion: “Who Will Sell What?” 

I prefer to reverse the order of 
the question and to discuss briefly, 
first, “what” will be sold. 

Customer’ surveys show that 
Henry P. Housewife has som 
nite ideas on the subject of 
hold gas appliances and, you, 
Mrs. Housewife is that discriminat 
ing customer who has been willing to 
hang on to her old appliances for a 
few additional years in order that she 
might see for herself some of those 


boom 


this time 


have af 


que ~ 


Mrs. 
defi 
fam 
mind 


magnificent, mystical models about 
which she has heard so much but 
which have remained such closely 


guarded secrets while in the 
of manufacture. 


proce SS 


Housewife Must Be Convinced 


Mrs. Housewife is going to want, 
and to expect, that her home, and 
kitchen in particular, shall be mad 


trouble-free—and, when she weighs 
critically the merits of the new gas 
appliances, that very thought is go 


ing to remain uppermost in her mind 
when she asks these questions : 

Will the new gas ranges be 
pact and economize on — Will 
they be easier to clean? Will there be 
new temperature controls? Wi ill the 
pilot lights give off less heat? Will 
their surface be of a material that 
will not chip, crack or stain? Will 
perfect insulation have been attained? 
Will the ovens be larger? Will there 
be built-in features, such as a pres- 
sure cooker for canning? 

And what about gas refrigerators ? 


com 





No 


Will a quick-freezing compartment 
be included along with extra space 
to store frozen foods? Will the box 
be of changed design, featuring more 
shelves? Will the amount 
heat given off be reduced ? 
\nd is that water heater going to 
have a drain valve designed so that 
will automaticaly and periodically 
flush the heater? Will water be safe- 
ly maintained at 180 degrees without 
injury to the heater? 
When it comes to the 
house-heating units, Mrs. 


al cessible 


new gas 
Housewife 


will be thinking in terms of year- 
round climate control, probably the 


push-button kind. She will be think- 
ing of the control of hot weather and 
humid weather as well as of coal 
smoke and dust being excluded from 
her home and don’t forget, either, 


that Mrs. Housewife will want her 
range, refrigerator, water heater and 
cabinets all to match—perhaps all in 


one piece. Her new equipment must 


be beautiful as well as efficient. 


Electric Appliance Competition 


But who said that Mrs. Housewife 
is going to confine her post-war shop- 
ping to gas appliances? Whenever 
he has opened a national magazine 
within the last she has 
een confronted with approximately 
eight times as much advertising, ex- 
tolling the wonders of electricity and 
he virtues of electric appliances, as 
has advocated the use of gas. She 
has tuned in on many a coast-to-coast 
lectric-sponsored radio programs. 
She has read billboard announce- 
ments galore, displayed by the elec- 
tric industry, and has received further 
information through direct-mail mes- 
She has been told about elec- 

and you can bet that she is 
to see for herself whether she 
in really put a roast in the oven, im- 


vear or so 


} 


sages. 
tronics 
going 


mediately thereafter sit down to din- 
ner, and then find that the meat is 
ready to serve by the time she has 


finished with her soup. 

She has been told all of these things 
traight through the war period and 
we may as well be frank about it 
ly one radio program has men 
tioned the word “gas” to her and that 

fine nutrition program by a refrig- 
erator manufacturer, itself a well 
conceived, splendidly achieved pro- 
gram of public service and industry 
ointed toward Mrs. Housewife on 
Saturday morning but, after all, one 
program 


The National Advertising 
Program 


It is of great concern to me that, at 
a time when the gas industry is fac- 
ing in post-war development one of 
the most momentous and difficult 
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problems of its existence of n 
than a century and a quarter, the s 
port for its national advertising | 
gram has waned. The inadequacy 
the funds provided by the gas uti 
industry for national adve srtising, 
failure of some to participate in 
program and the willingness of oth 
to surrender it and its acquired 
mentum because for the time bei 
no appliances are available to sel 
are these things due to shortsight: 
ness or defeatism or the lack of co 
fidence in the program itself? Dor 
tell me it’s “combination-company 
difference.”’ I know better than th: 
and so do you. Perhaps we just d 
not have our sights set right. 

Whoever said that a half-milli 
dollars a year was enough of an ad 
vertising fund for a national advertis 
ing campaign which would do justic: 
to and serve the purposes of the gas 
industry? Nobody said so; it just 
seemed to be about the best the gas 
utility industry could hope to do. As 
to that viewpoint, I think those who 
assumed it were optimistic, and r 
gard it as one of the minor miracles 
of the age that the gas utility indus 
try put up that much, even though it 
was “riding recovery” most of th 
time. : 

But from another viewpoint, pet 
haps we went about it the wrong way 
Our sights might better have been 
set on the four million dollar fund 
needed to match the electric indus 
try’s annual national advertising ex 
penditures, instead of on the arith 
metical calculation that four cents 
times twelve and a half million equals 
half a million dollars. 


Source of Funds 


Where did the money come from 
for the electrical manufacturers’ ad 
vertising—that four million a year? 
From their profits, of course—not 
from the utilities at so many cents 
per electric meter. The individual 
electrical appliance manufacguring 
companies set their sights on an ade 
quate advertising appropriation; set 
a price on their product that would 
justify such an appropriation from 
their earnings, and proceeded to plas 
ter North America with eight times 
as much advertising as could we with 
our “four - cents - a - meter” method. 
What have been the results as to elec 
tric appliances sold? Satisfactory to 
them, certainly, or they wouldn’t keep 
on following the method. Why 
shouldn’t they like it? The customer 
is paying the advertising bill, as in 
every other case on earth except our 
“four-cents-a-meter” method. The 
electrical appliance customer gets a 
better and a cheaper product because 
the advertising he is paying for brings 
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iss demand and, therefore, mass 
duction that reduces the unit cost 
appliances, and also provides huge 
nds for research that make his ap- 
iance a better one than the manu- 
cturer’s last previous model. And 
the manufacturer and the electric 
dustry have money for research as 
ell as for advertising. 


Sut never mind research, at the 
oment, though some gas utilities 
ive yet to be convinced that they 
ight to spend from $100.00 to $5,- 
¥).00 a year on an industry-wide 
esearch program, believe it or not! 


Creating Demand 


Just now I am talking about what 
Mrs. Henry P. Housewife is going 
to buy after the war, and I am telling 
you what you already know: that she 
is going to buy that for which a de- 
sire has been kindled within her ; that 
which interests and attracts her most 
and which promises to serve her best 
and which she believes will deliver 
the performance it promises; not that 
for which a lesser desire has been 
kindled ; not that which interests and 
attracts her less. 


If the huge investment of the gas 
industry is to be protected and com- 
petitive inroads blocked, we must 
continue to promote public acceptance 
of gas through advertising. When 
we build prestige for the industry in 
the eyes of the public, we also give 
renewed encouragement to gas men 
and dealers in every community, large 
or small. ; 


Every forward - looking industry 
today has its eye upon the post-war 
market. The gas industry, with its 
active and strongly financed competi- 
tion, cannot afford to fall behind the 
procession. Post-war competition 
from electricity will certainly be more 
serious than anything encountered 
during the last decade. Nor can com- 
panies selling both gas and electricity 
view the situation without concern. 
With government ownership in the 
electric field a greater threat than in 

as, the maintenance of the value of 
he gas investment through informa- 
tive advertising assumes increasing 
mportance. 


I have lost patience with some of 
1e pictures painted of the fantastic, 
uturistic world of tomorrow. In fact, 
consider advertising and publicity 
l-advised that carelessly pictures 
‘ild and weird dream-world products 
ithout factual foundation. I cannot 
elieve that the average person will 
ike too much stock in such promo- 
on. 
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Character of Copy 


On the other hand, intelligent, con- 
structive advertising is going to in- 
fluence greatly the consumer demand, 
which will in turn determine what we 
shall sell. It is this type of aggres- 
sive advertising that must reach those 
hundreds of thousands of brides 
whose husbands are at war and who 
have never gone to housekeeping. It 
must reach those families who intend 
to buy or start building a home within 
six months after peace comes; those 
900,000 families, according to a fig- 
ure arrived at by a recent survey of 
consumers by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. And those 
are not going to be reached effectively 
through advertising furnished by any 
“four - cents -a- meter” fund. Mind 
you, I am all in favor of continuing 
that fund. Some gas utilities do not 
contribute to anything but that fund, 
so let’s not take that single virtue 
from them. We will need it to equal 
or to top the advertising done by elec- 
trical appliance manufacturers in the 
fields where gas appliances serve Mrs. 
Henry P. Housewife best with the 
largest number of household units- 
units made and sold post-war, to the 
invoice cost of which is added by the 
manufacturer that tiny fraction of its 
cost, which fractions, earrnarked for 
cooperative advertising and added to- 
gether, will far outdo and out-per- 
form the intra-industry competitive 
advertising of electrical appliance 
manufacturers. 


How to Raise the Fund 


Specifically, let us agree that one 
and a half million gas ranges are go- 
ing to be sold during the first twelve 
months following the end of the war 
and the removal of manufacturing 
and selling limitations. Two dollars 
added to the invoice cost of each of 
these by the manufacturer, passed on 
from the manufacturer to the dis- 
tributor and from the distributor to 
the retailer and from the retailer to 
the customer and user, who is the 
real beneficiary of mass production 
and selling engendered by adequate 
advertising — this single charge of 
$2.00 per unit will produce a total of 
three million dollars. If the same plan 
were carried out with water heaters 
at $1.00 per unit $800,000.00 might 
be expected to accumulate within a 
year. $200,000.00 more raised by a 
similar arrangement with manufac- 
turers of better heating equipment 
would bring a total of four million 
dollars. Such a fund would provide 
adequate financial backing for an ad- 
vertising program whereby the gas 
appliance manufacturer and the gas 
utility industry would outdo and out- 
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perform the utmost efforts and re- 
sults attained by the competitive ad- 
vertising of electrical appliance man- 
ufacturers. 


Cooperative Advertising 


And, if you think that gas appli- 
ance manufacturers will not enter a 
cooperative program of gas appliance 
advertising, did you ever try show- 
ing them a workable program, and 
find out whether they would? I am 
well aware that in 1937 some nib- 
bling was done at this subject when 
the idea was put forward that, of the 
two million gas ranges expected to be 
manufactured and sold that year, gas 
utilities would sell about 800,000; 
that utilities representing seventy per 
cent of these sales might be willing 
to go into a plan to contribute $1.00 
for each range sold by them whereby 
a fund of $560,000.00 would be forth- 
coming for advertising purposes. Ob- 
jection was made to this in view of 
the fact that the entire contribution 
would come from the utilities and so 
an alternate plan was offered where- 
by the gas utility making the sale and 
the appliance manufacturer who made 
the range would each pay fifty cents. 
That did not seem to work because 
many manufacturers of gas ranges 
sold none of them to utilities, which 
put the entire burden on those whose 
customers the utilities were, and so 
this plan fell by the wayside, though 
vigorous effort was put forth in its 
behalf and the A. G. A. E. M. was 
thoroughly cooperative. Then later 
on some consideration was given to 
the matter of participation by the 
range manufacturers contingent upon 
an increase in our “per-meter” con- 
tribution from four cents to six cents. 
However good these various plans 
have been, we are today at ebb tide 
of our eight-year program of na- 
tional advertising. To get the fund 
back up to what it was in our best 
years is a tremendous task and some 
substantial elements of the gas utility 
industry, who for their own good 
reasons have not seen fit to participate 
in the past, may be expected to adopt 
the same position in the future. 


The Dealers Join In 


And, if you think that gas appli- 
ance retail dealers—not merchandis- 
ing utilities, but individual dealers— 
will not enter a cooperative program 
of gas appliance advertising, did you 
ever try to show them a. workable 
program and find out whether they 
would? We have done it for years 
that is, those years in which there 
were appliances to sell. Our cooper- 
ating dealers—every good dealer in 
every town and city we serve—have 
for years past joined in cooperative 
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newspaper advertising, with each 
paying his proportionate part of the 
cost. We look upon it as a regular 
accepted practice and so do they 

Well, just to try out these dealers 
attitude on cooperative national ad 
vertising to be accomplished 
way I have been talking about, we 
have recently made a survey of co 
operative dealers in Houston and in 
as many towns of our system as we 
could cover in a brief time. Here is 
the outcome of that survey 

I have here a document cont 
the signatures of retail dealers wh 
represent the 17,500 gas 
ranges annually in 
area, endorsing and 
creation of a fund, at $2.00 per range 
to be added to the invoice cost by the 
manufacturer, and to be remitted to 
the American Association Na 
tional Advertising Committee to sup 
plement the National Advertising 
program. This means $35,000.00 for 
the fund. 

I have here also a letter from the 


in tne 


ning 


sale of 
our company’s 


requesting the 


Gas 


Associated Master Plumbers of 
Texas, by its President, P. G. Calla 
han, of Houston; which looks with 


favor and offers its endorsement of 
the creation of a fund at $1.00 per 
Automatic Water Heater, to be added 
by the manufacturer to the invoice 
cost, which fund is to be used to sup 
plement the advertising program of 
the American Gas Association. This 
also means $35,000.00 annually for 
the fund. 

These two proposals alone a 
gate $70,000.00 annually and can be 
duplicated at the same rates through 
out the country, if the gas industry is 
really interested in and desirous of 
acquiring sufficient funds to finance: 
an advertising campaign worthy of 
the industry. 

If the manufacturet 9 
and the retail dealer should agree t 
this plan, why should the distributor 
or the 


snou lores? 


merchandising utility hang 


back? What we need, my friends 
to adopt the attitude, “Hov 
accomplish the needed advertising 


volume ?”, not the attitude 
not do more and 
than we have been doing durin 
the past few years we have had 
opportunity to observe the 

the defeatist attitude in the affairs « 
other nations. Why should out 
dustry not benefit by theit I 
ence ? 


better adv sin 


Consolidated Effort 


I offer the National Advertisin 
: 


Committee the proposal, fi 
is worth, that it set its goal at th 


amount required and then proceed t 


plan to achieve it. I do not see wher: 


Noz 





( objection can come to the sugges- 
tion put forward. Certainly not from 
he manufacturer nor from the dis- 
tributor nor the retailer, for in each 
nstance the fee is passed on, and least 
of all from the final beneficiary, the 
purchaser and user, because his is the 
ull benefit of mass production and 
greatly improved 
ind cheaper product. If a legal ob- 
jection should pop up, though I ap- 
prehend none, modify the plan ac 
cordingly and go ahead from there. 
[If other objections appear, they may 
be treated likewise but we should not 

se sight of our goal if you agree 
with me that it is one that should be 


, 
ichieved 


the consequently 


| have added this comment on na- 
tional advertising to what I have had 
to say about what gas appliances will 
be sold post-war because I believe and 
repeat and re-emphasize what I be- 
lieve to be a fact: that gas appliances 
which are worth wanting and which 
the public is informed about and 1s 
led the answer to the 
‘what” will be sold if, indeed, the 
eas industry holds the answer. 


to desire are 


Home Building in the Picture 


Many economists and _ business 
leaders feel that the only industry 
that can help us out of any possible 
post-war depression will be the home 
building industry. Some of this new 
home building will undoubtedly be in 
fabrication. The 
President of the Celotex Corporation 
putting a completely 

juipped furnace in a house in six 
inutes ; a kitchen with all appliances 
ilmost as quickly, the appliances hav 
ng been constructed in a single pre 
fabricated unit. In such instances 
hat we will sell is going to depend 
pon our contacts and influence with 
suilders and architects, and our abil 


he form of pre 


roresees 


ty above all to keep pace with the 
ss production methods, the stand 
rdization and the simplification that 


vill characterize the housing’ field. 
Vhat we will sell in terms of appli 
neces will continue to be ranges, 


house 
conditioning units 
ich of these appliances will feature 
bstantial improvements in the post 
decade, | Whether they 
present the form or ap 
their function through meth 

s identical with those of the present 


hether they will be affected by 
prob 


heaters, refrigerators, 


ting and ait 


~ 


sure 


same 


ling invention 


~ 


remains 


Winning Customer Favor 


What we will sell, by and large, 
be determined by our ability as 


industry to produce within reason 





rember, 
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the type of appliance our custo: 
want or which we may properly 

them to want, with due consid 
tion, of course, to the cost fa 
The extent to which such appliar 
win the favor of the public will, t 
appreciable degree, be determined 
the ground work laid at this time 


Who Will Sell ? 


Now that we have discussed w/ 
will be sold, let us refer again to 
title of this paper, and inquire x 
will do the selling. In the mad scra 
ble for markets after the war it js 
equally as important in our case 
know who will sell as what will 
sold. In other words, the strugg! 
will not be just a competition of prod 
ucts but much more a competition 0! 
distributing organizations and met 
chandising methods. 

I doubt that there will ever be a 
better or more appropriate time than 
this for gas utility companies to wipx 
their slates clean and _ start fron 
scratch with respect to their merchan 
dising methods. Surely no better op 
portunity was ever offered individual 
organizations to review and analyze 
their past policies, plans and pro 
grams. It is hardly possible that the 
will discover no phase of their activit) 
which would be better for being r 
vised or supplemented or perhaps dis 
carded altogether and replaced by an 
other method. 

Information has been sought by 
Post-War Planning Sub-Committe: 
of the American Gas Association as 
to the nature of the load-building and 
merchandising activities with which 
gas utilities will concern themselves 
following the war. in response to a 
questionnaire circulated by the Sub 
Committee, 164 companies had r 
ported by September 30, 1943, 0: 
which 140 have practiced a merchan 
dising policy of selling gas applianc 
to the public for their own accoun 
Of these, 17 reported as being und 
cided their post-w. 
plans, one expects to drop it® met 
chandising program entirely, 13 ar 
planning other variations of their pri 
war activities, one has a new plan 
undisclosed—and 108 out of the 14 
contemplate no change whatever. ( 
the 24 companies reporting who 4d 
not sell gas appliances to the publ 
for their own account, four of thes 
are planning to re-enter the merchat 
dising field after the war, two are wu 
decided as to whether they shall « 
not and eighteen expect to contin 
their non-merchandising policies. T] 
number of companies reporting, tota 
ling 164, is fully representative, 
the reporting companies represet 
821% per cent of the total meters 
the United States. 


concerning 



















Aerchandising Policy 


As to numbers, these figures reveal 
iat some people are doing some 
inking, even if it appears to lead 
1em in Opposite directions. Any mer- 
andising program and any mer 
handising policy that is not con- 
nually being tested and tried in the 
cht of new and changing develop- 
ents is not having a fair chance to 
lo its best for the stockholder and 
ecurity owner in whose interest it is 
o be used. While I do not think it 
likely that the experience of our com 
any, serving a small and prosperous 
irea along the Texas Gulf Coast, will 
lead us to throw overboard a program 
of dealer-cooperation which has been 
responsible for the sale of more than 
four and a half million dollars worth 
of gas appliances in less than nine 
years—with every sale made by a 
dealer—I would be delinquent in my 
duty to my company and unapprecia 
tive of my opportunities if we did not 
review our situation and determine in 
what respects our policies should be 
altered and our program modified 
and enlarged in view of changing 
conditions. 

It is odd, not to say remarkable, 
that apparently satisfactory results 
can be attained by widely different 
almost diametrically opposed — mer- 
chandising programs, but there was 
more than one key to Baldpate, more 
than one road to Rome, and it is not 
for one of us to say to another, “Thou 
shalt” or “Thou shalt not.” I regard 
it as vastly more important that we 
shall examine our pre-war policies 
and programs and, whether we add 
to or subtract from them, that we 
work out plans which will do the 
utmost to stimulate appliance sales, 
that is to say, to obtain a wider dis- 
tribution of efficient gas appliances. 
None of us expect that some manu 
facturer will produce an appliance 
that will cause people to come along 
and take it away from us and from 
the appliance dealer. Always we and 
he are going to have to convince the 
public, including Mrs. Henry P. 
Housewife, of the superiority of gas 
over other fuels and the immense sat 
isfaction to be attained with the use 
of gas appliances. This means con 
vincing the management of the gas 
company from top to bottom; the gas 
company employees, the gas appliance 
dealers and their employees and, 
equally important, our customers. 
And it will not be sufficient for us to 
attempt to equal the sales achieve 
ments of pre-war years. If we adopt 
a program of holding our own, we 
will find that we have no market to 
hold. The defensive position is no 
better than the defeatist attitude. Tf 


(Mrs.) Betty Coy is one of the en- 
thusiastic young women doing vital 
war work at Estate. Her husband 
in the Sea-Bees and three brothers 
in the Army inspire her victory 
production. 


“Tm punching out 
return tickets for four.” 


“I know that my husband . . . with the Sea-Bees over in New 
Guinea . . . isn’t going to be back tomorrow. Or next week. 
Or next month. Neither are my three brothers in the Army. 
But I do know that the more planes and equipment we deliver 
to them, the sooner they’ll get back .. . that the surest ‘return 
ticket’ we can send them is the kind of fighting equipment 
Estate and other great plants are turning out right now. 


“I guess that explains why we're all putting something extra 
into our jobs here at Estate. And, from what the old-timers 
tell me, giving each piece of work that ‘something extra’ is a 
regular Estate custom, even in peacetime.” 


Over the Estate plant in Hamilton, Ohio, under the Stars and Stripes, 
flies the Army-Navy “E” flag for excellence in war work production. 
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...the NAME TO REMEMBER IN COOKING AND 
HEATING APPLIANCES FOR ALL FUELS 


The Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
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our service is best for the prospective 
customer, then we should 
business. There are two million ele: 

tric refrigerators which have worn 
out, shaken themselves to pieces and 
practically deafened their owners 
during these years of enforced scat 

itv. In these two million refrigerators 
is an annual revenue of twenty-five 
million dollars, if each should be r¢ 

placed by a gas refrigerator. If we 
leave the defensive and take the of 
fensive, this can be accomplished. It 
not, it certainly will not be 


plished. 
Effect on Manufacturer 


It is apparent that the answe 
the problem of “Who Will 
What?” will be of immense interest 
and value to the manufacturer in 
planning for post-war. If he is able 
to count on the gas utility to assume 
some responsibilities in the direction 
of gas appliance merchandising, his 
problem is considerably simplified 
and he may move forward more ag 
gressively and confidently. Ii 
sort of unanimity could be reached 


‘ ‘ 
nave nis 


sell 


among gas utilities as to their dealer 


relations and confidence established 
in the oft-asserted desire to cooper 
ate, a good deal of price chiselling 


SOme 
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ess trade-in allowances and other 
desirable selling practices could be 
ivoided, Regardless of the benefits 
“dealer coordinating” and “‘deal- 
cooperating” plans which involve 
mpetitive selling by the utility it- 
|f—whatever those benefits may be 
every merchandising utility, just as 
very non-merchandising utility 
ught to see to it that every facility it 


can lend to the dealer is lent ; that his 


igency for approved appliances is put 


before and kept before the public ; 
that equitable service arrangements 


ire provided ; and that his installment 
as attractive and ad- 
vantageous as the utility’s own (for 
nstallment selling is not gone for- 
ver). For, if these things are not 
iccomplished in one way or another 
that dealer will not be a serviceable 
member of the family which sells ap- 
pliances through which our gas is 
burned and load put on our lines, 
which is, as I understand it, what we 
ire trying to accomplish; or have 
some of us fallen completely in love 
with the idea of selling all or most of 
the gas appliances ourselves ? It seems 
to me that our Post-War Committees 
should continue their study in this 
direction and earnestly attempt to 
solve these merchandising problems 


] - - 
Sales terms are 
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which, unanswered and uncontrol 
in the past, have cost us good-w 
prestige, money and good busin 
When victory comes, it will be 
late to jump into this job and procs 
on a helter-skelter basis. -Vovw is 1 
time to make our plans and put o 
organization on paper, at least 


Analysis and Planning 

At this stage of the game we c 
carefully analyze possibilities, 
down working policies, lay out oper 
ating plans and bring them up for r 
view, piece by piece, calmly, sensibly 
and unhurriedly. Only in so doing 
will we be prepared for an efficient 
effective conversion to peacetim 
economy. 

One more word, If we of the gas 
industry are fully prepared to step 
forward when the war is won, in full 
cooperation with individual dealers 
large and small—if we can see that 
far beyond our noses—the threat of 
government competition will be mini 
mized, for all the government bu 
reaus in the world cannot out-design, 
out-produce and _ under-price the 
management and brains available in 
the ranks of American business un 
der the system of free enterprise by 
which our nation has grown great. 
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CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PA. 


PURIFIERS e 
40 YEARS OF SOUND 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
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167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Prize-winning photograph by Julian Jordan of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois, 


Ox EVERY battle front the 
United Nations are marching 
forward—the “big push” is on 
and will not stop or falter until 
complete victory is ours. 

Ever since before Pearl 
Harbor the gas industry has played a vital part in 
preparation for this day of offensive warfare. 
Every essential industrial demand for gas has 
been met, despite material shortages, scarcity of 
manpower, and the requirement of maintaining 

equipment while operating at peak capacity. 
Under these strenuous operating conditions, 


gas purification has assumed more importance 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. * 


and posed new problems. Connelly has kept pace 
with these extra demands not only by supplying 
purifying materials as needed, but also by devel- 
oping material refinement and improved methods 
of applying them. 

Throughout 60 years of service to the gas in- 
dustry, Connelly engineers have always worked 
closely with leading technicians in the field. 
This practical experience, plus field data and 
the results of extensive laboratory research, are 
always at your disposal. Whatever your day- 
to-day purification problems 
may be, it will pay to consult 
Connelly. There’s noobligation. 
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GREATER ACTIVITY—GREATER CAPACITY 


Maximum H.S Removal per Ib. ofjoxide! 





BecAUSE Lavino Activated Oxide is 


| made specifically for maximum sulphur removal . . . is not 
just a “satisfactory” purifying medium by virtue of inci- 
| dental properties . . . its practical capacity and activity are 


controlled factors. Its performance is thorough and uniform. 
And, its activity for trace removal and its shock resistance 
are high. 


Use Lavino Activated Oxide supplied in unmixed form 

ready for mixing with your own carrier. Or, use Lavino 

Activated Sponge where an oxide is desired already coated 
on large, tough, specially selected hardwood shavings. 


Both are made in the United States; both are disinfected by 
an exclusive Lavino process to minimize formation of mold 
or other fungus growth. 


... — E. J. LAVINO AND COMPANY 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Buy more War Bonds! 
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Efficient Operation of Small Water 


The Steam Run 


URING the run the objective 

is to decompose all of the 

steam possible. Therefore 
steam rates should be adjusted for 
the fuel bed temperatures in use so 
that as little undecomposed steam as 
possible goes through the fuel bed 
consistent with clinker control. 

Short runs should be the rule. 
Coupled with short blows, these tend 
to give uniform fuel bed tempera 
ture and good steam decomposition. 

Since the chemical reaction of de- 
composing the steam takes heat from 
the fuel bed, the temperature of the 
fire decreases as the run progresses. 
When fire temperatures decrease, the 
steam decomposing power of the fuel 
bed also and a poorer 
quality of blue gas, with increasing 
percentage of carbon dioxide (CQO, ) 
is produced. Also as the temperature 
falls, a greater proportion of the 
steam goes through the fire without 
being decomposed and so removes 
heat for no good purpose. With short 
runs the temperature does not fall as 
much. Therefore better steam de 
composition and better blue gas are 
the result. 

About four minutes is the max1 
mum length of run that should be 
used, with three minutes a_ better 
figure. Some plants, with auto 
matically controlled machines are 
using even shorter runs, but three 
minutes is about as short as can be 
handled with a hand operated set and 
this only if valves are conveniently 
placed. Otherwise too much of the 
total cycle is lost by valve changing 
time. 

The rate at which the steam passes 
through the fire has very little effect 
on the steam decomposition. As in 
the blow, the fuel bed temperaturc 
is the important factor; and for best 
steam decomposition as high a tem 
perature as is possible is the most 
desirable in theory. In practice, how 
ever, there are limitations as to how 
high a temperature can be success- 
fully used; for as previously pointed 
out, too high a temperature will pro 


decreases : 


Gas Machines 
Part 2 


By 
S. F. McCallister 


The Twin State Gas G Electric Co 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


duce monoxide 


carbon (CO) 
than necessary to heat 
the carburetor and superheater. High 
fuel bed temperatures 
the radiation and 
Therefore a compromise 


OTE 
on the blow 
also increase 


waste gas losses. 
must be 
made so that efficiency in blasting as 
well as efficiency in gas making will 
be attained. 


Steam passing through the fire un- 
decomposed represents a total loss 
both of generator fuel and boiler fuel 
It is superheated in its 
through the fuel bed, and leaves the 
set with considerably more heat than 
it has when it entered. This heat is 
taken from the fuel bed and must be 
replaced by burning more generator 
fuel, and this heat is lost in the wash 
box condensers and scrubbers. In 
addition it has been proven that the 
percentage of carbon dioxide (CC ),) 
in the blue Pas 
direct 


passage 


almost 
ratio to the increase in unde 
composed steam. This 
heating value of the blue 
carbon dioxide (CQ.) is 

bustible and will make necessary the 
use of more oil if Btu is to be main 
tained 


increases in 


reduces the 
gas, as 


non-com 


| he heat that will be remoy ed from 
the fuel bed by steam passing through 
it without being decomposed is about 
one-seventh (1/7) of that which the 
same amount of steam would remove 
if it were decomposed, This is one of 
the reasons why the air steam ratio 
is not a complete indication of fuel 
bed temperature, It can readily be 
seen that quantities of undecomposed 
steam can go through the fuel bed 
without having as marked an effect 
on fuel bed temperature as would 
be the case if the same quantity were 
decomposed. ()n the other hand if 
undecomposed steam is considerable, 
large losses of fuel 


occur. 


generator can 


Steam Quantities per 
MCF Made 


Particularly im the 


small plant, 
there is a great tendency to use too 
much steam. This should be checked 
daily by calculating the pounds of 
steam used per MCF of gas made. 
(Steam per run divided by MCF per 
run.) If the figure is much over 
forty (40) pounds, attention should 
be directed toward reducing it. Good 
performance is indicated by from 
thirty to forty pounds, thiry-five (35) 
pounds being a good average, with 
good fuel and 525 Btu. gas. Higher 
Btu should require less and lower 
Btu more. Light porous coke will 
also probably require more 
than will dense heavy coke. 


steam 


The amount of steam theoretically 
needed to make one thousand (1,000) 
cubic feet of blue about 
twenty-five (25%) 
pounds. 


vas is 

one-half 
part of the finished 
and about 60 to 75 
feet of oil is made per 
gallon of oil, the theoretical require 
ments for steam depend roughly on 
the number of gallons of oil used pel 
MCI made. 

For instance with 2.7 gallons of 
oil per MCF, there will be ap 
proximately 189 cubic feet of oil gas 
and 811 cubic feet of blue gas in each 
MCE of finished gas. The 811 cubic 
feet of blue gas requires, theoretically, 
nineteen (19) pounds of steam (@ 
25% pounds per MCI). In practice 
from one and one-half to two times 
the theoretical quantity is necessary, 
or from 30 to 38 pounds for the 
example given. 


and 
Since 
gas is oil gas 


cubic 


(r: 
gas 


The necessity for steam in excess 
of the theoretical quantity is largely 
for the control of clinker, although 
there are some other factors which 
will not be considered at this time. 

Where excessive amounts of steam 
have been used, the first result of 
cutting steam rates probably will be a 
harder clinker formation. The fire 
will also run a little hotter, although 
fire temperatures will not increase as 
much as they would were steam rates 
cul where they are not excessive to 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































start with and undecomposed 
is a minimum. 
Clinker 


contre 


conditions 


minimum amount of steam that in 


be used with a given fuel. Where 
clinker trouble is encountered it is 
well to try varying the percentages 
of down steam, and if this does not 


help, to try using larger amounts « 
steam at the beginning of 
and cutting steam rates toward the 
end of the run. Excess stea 
be justified for the control of clin 
when the fire is at its maximum te 
perature at the start of the run, but 
it does no good, as far as « 
concerned, when the temperature fa 
as it does, toward the end of the ru 
Where the fusion temperature « 
the ash is low it may be advisabk 
to control clinker by reduci 
amount of generator air used 
the blow. If the fusion temp 
is below 2200° F., better clinker co1 
ditions are sometimes obtained by 


limiting the air per blow to from 350 
to 400 cubic feet per square toot 
grate area. These quantities ar 
somewhat lower than those give 
Table I], and lower make per run 
can be expected. 

If hot valves or three-way valves 
do not seat tightly, steam will by-pass 
them, and a false figure of steam pet 


MCF will be obtained from the ste 


meters. These valves should be ir 


spected and found to be tight befor 
changing steam rates, if high ste 


per MCF is found. 
or three-way valves also are often 
responsible for poor results a 
capacity, and should be corrected in 
any event 


Leaky hot \ ilve S 


The Use of Down Steam 


Split runs are greatly to be pr 
ferred to alternate up and down runs, 
as the fire will be kept in a more uni 
form condition. eeneral 
practice today. 

Down steam cools the top of the nre 
and carries heat to the bottom. This 
tends to reduce the carbon monoxide 
(CO) formation during the blow and 
to harden clinker on the grates since 
with a high temperature at the bot 
tom of the fire, the molten ash does 
not harden until all of the con 
bustible is consumed. 

Using the maximum percentage of 
down steam results in lower genet 
ator fuel per MCF; but more up 
steam, by reason of higher tempera 
tures at the top of the fire, is apt to 
give better steam decomposition and 
better quality of blue gas, which re 
sults in less oil required per MCF 

The usual practice is from 
per cent of the total steam to be used 
as down steam; and the operator will 
have to work this out for the condi 


This is the 


45 to 55 


tions in his particular machine. If 
low air/steam ratios are in use, care 
must be taken that enough down 
steam is used to prevent thin and 
weak fires from developing. 


Thin, Weak Fires 


[hin, weak fires are apt to develop 
in insufficient percentage of down 
used, particularly if the 
steam ratio is low. Such a con- 
dition gives poor ope rating results 
ind lowered capacity. 
When the percentage of 
insufficient, the cooling 
tion of the up steam causes a fall 
temperature, and finally extinction 
ombustion in the bottom of the 
uel bed. The combustion and re- 
luction zones creep upward and the 
eltective depth of the fuel bed is 


steam 1S 


down 


team 15S 


reduced. When the condition is ex- 
e “black eyes” appear near the 
valls at the top of the fire. Capacity 


falls off and the heating value of the 


gas per cubic foot increases unless oil 
There may be diff- 
ty in heating the checkers to the 
proper temperature. During the blow 
the heat of the combustion gases will 
not be extracted in the top part of the 
fire; and this heat is lost to the gen- 
erator, further reducing its effective- 
ness for steam decomposition. Due to 
the small amount of heat stored in 
the thin, fuel bed considerable steam 
ll go through undecomposed and 
heat will thus be lost in superheating 
this steam. The quality of the blue 
gas suffers as well as the quantity. 
When such a condition develops 
here are two courses open to correct 


per run is cut 


WI 
W 


Dperating Floor and Gauge Board 
Typical Five Foot Water Gas Set 
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it: The down steam percentage | 
be increased by adding to the d 
steam and cutting the up steam, I 
ing total steam as before ; or by ke 
ing the percentages of up and do 
steam the same and _ reducing 
amount of both, the air 
may be increased. 

The first acts only to redistrib 
the temperature zones by returni 
more heat to the bottom of the fi 
The second will increase the avera 
fuel bed temperature; and ev 
though the percentage of down stear 
remains the same, more heat ts ava 
able to be returned to the bottom 
the fire. 

Which is to be preferred depen S 
largely on the air/steam ratio in us 
The first is probably the best 
air/steam ratio is already high (a 
though weak fires are not so apt 
develop with high air/steam ratios 
but the second will give better stean 
decomposition due to the higher fue! 
bed temperature. On the other hand 
higher fire temperatures cause in 
creased losses and will increase fuel 
per MCF. It is largely a question 
of using judgment for the conditions 
present and the relative price of fue! 
and oil. 


The Oil Run 


Most small plants use light oil for 
carburetion and do no _ reforming 
The subject will therefore be treated 
from that angle. 


steam ra 


The objective during the oil ru 
is to crack the oil in such a mannet 
that the maximum Btu for a given 
quantity of oil is obtained in_ th 
gas. To do this the oil must be 
neither over - cracked under 
cracked. produces 


nor 


Over-cracking 
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impblack ; and naphthalene may also 
produced in excessive quantities. 
When either of these is produced 
he heat value of the carbon in them 
s lost to the oil gas, and in the case 
f naphthalene the heat value of the 
iydrogen is also lost. Under-crack- 
ng results in oil gases that are not 
table, and condense to liquids when 
‘ooled. The heat value of such con- 
lensable vapors is lost to the gas. 

The principal factors which deter- 
mine the efficient cracking of the oil 
ire (1) the temperature of the crack- 
ing chambers and (2) the length of 
time that the oil vapors are in con 
tact with the heated checkers. 

Temperature of the checkers is the 
most important factor and its con- 
trol has already been discussed. Once 
the correct temperature has been de 
termined for a given oil, and a given 
set of operating conditions, it is a 
comparatively simple matter for the 
operator to maintain that tempera- 
ture. Whether the temperatures are 
maintained efficiently or not depends 
on whether or not the machine is 
operated in accordance with the prin- 
ciples previously laid down. The 
efficiency of maintaining the tem- 
peratures in the checkers has nothing 
to do with the efficiency of oil crack- 
ing and affects generator fuel results 
only. 

Oils differ and the operating condi- 
tions in no two machines are alike, 
therefore the correct temperature for 
most efficient cracking must be de- 
termined by experiment. 

The time of contact of the oil 
vapors in the checker chambers is 
closely related to the temperature of 
the chambers for a given oil. Gen- 
erally speaking, long time of contact 
requires lower temperatures and 
short time of contact requires higher 
ones. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that some oils require longer 
or shorter times of contact at the 
same temperatures as do others and 
there 1s no particular rule that can 
be applied to cover all conditions. 

There are several factors that are 
instrumental in determining the time 
of contact. There are (1) the spacing 
and amount of checker work, (2) the 
rate at which the oil is fed to the 
carburetor, (3) the rate of making 
blue gas and (4) the amount of unde- 
composed steam present in the 
checker chambers. 

The spacing and amount of checker 
brick determines the space available 
for the blue gas, undecomposed steam 
and oil vapors to pass through and 
the smaller this space, the higher the 
velocity for a given rate of produc- 
tion of gas. The amount of checkers 
will also determine the amount of 
heat that can be stored in them at a 


particular temperature, and thus the 


amount of heat available for cracking 
the oil. 

If the oil vapors went through the 
brick work by themselves, time of 
contact would be determined by the 
rate of oil input, with a given spacing 
and amount of checker brick. But 
the blue gas, which is being made at 
the same time, must also pass through 
the brick work; and this increases 
the volume of gases per minute. If 
the volume per unit of time is in 
creased the velocity must also in- 
crease. Therefore the rate at which 
blue gas is being made influences the 
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time of contact of the oil vapors to 
the brick. The rate of blue gas pro- 
duction is, in turn, determined by 
the steaming rate and the tempera- 
ture of the fuel bed. 

In the same manner undecomposed 
steam, coming from the generator 
also occupies space and increases the 
volume, decreasing the time of con- 
tact. 

From a practical operating stand- 
point, these last two factors should be 
kept in mind and whenever any 
change is made that changes the rate 
of blue gas production, such as alter- 
ing steam rates or changing fuel bed 
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The Stationary Disintegrator is 
employed for gas washing and 
cleaning operations in tar scrub- 
ers, ammonia washers and in 
liquid purification. It provides 
intimacy of contact not heretofore 
1vailable. 

Operating experience has 
demonstrated that a substantial 


the gas is removed by the 
wash water in the tar scrubber. 
The life of the 
fying boxes is 


oxide in the pri- 
increased due to 
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Built under exclusive license by 


COAL CARBONIZING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CURRAN-KNOWLES BY-PRODUCT COKING PLANTS 
GAS MAKING FACILITIES AND CURRAN GAS WASHERS AND PURIFIERS 


the lesser amount of hydrogen 
sulphide in the gas. Furthermore, 
the cleanliness of the gas materi- 
ally reduces the amount of tar 
deposit in oxide boxes and thus 
eliminates channeling. 

Among the many advantages it 
offers are: 

High Efficiency, Low Operating 
Cost, Small Space Required, No 
Moving Parts, Low Installation 
and Operating Cost 


Address inquiries to our New York Of- 
fice, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
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temperatures, it should be 
bered that such changes influence the 
time of contact of the oil vapors, and 
may require a hech 


remem 


change in checker 
temperatures if the oil is to be 
cracked efficiently. 


Determining the Correct 
Cracking Temperatures 

The best temperature for most 
efficient oil cracking can be approxi 
mated by making the “trowel test 
This is done by allowing gas fron 


a small cock tapped into the pipe 
from the wash box to impinge on a 
clean cool trowel for a few moments 
during the oil run. The nature of 
the stain will indicate the cracking 
taking place. Under-cracking will b 
evidenced by an oil stain; ovet 


ing by the presence of lampblack, and 
good condition by a dry brown stain 
If temperatures are not correct 
changes can be made until the prope: 
temperature is determined. If the 
correct stain can not be had through 
the usual range of temperatures, it 
will be well to try varying the rate 
of oil input even as much as 100% 

Once the 
input rate 
daily tests should be 
that the proper efficiency 
maintained and that nothing has de 
veloped to change the 
control this. 

Constant observation of the wate 
in the overflow seal from the was! 
box is another good method of check 
ing oil efficiency. When the 
being properly cracked there will be 
a mixture of tar and water her 
while under- or over-cracking will b: 
evidenced by a scum of either oil o1 


correct temperature and 
have been determined, 
made to se 


is bein 


tactors that 


lampblack on the surface of the 
water. 

The cracking of oil is a very « 
plex chemical process and it merits 
considerable experiment in changing 
temperatures, oil input rates and 


even steam rates in determining 
best operation for highest efficiency 


Oil Sprays 


All too frequently too little 
tion is paid to the performance of 
the oil spray. It is not sufficient tl 
the oil spray put the oil into the 
buretor. A proper perfo 
should give a fine mist of oil and 
should be distributed evenly over the 
top of the checkers. 
distributing over too wide an art 
will deposit oil on the side walls 
the carburetor and the 
ciency will not result. 





Nor 


efficiency result from a spray that is 


distributing the oil over an area th 
is very much than the intert 
diameter of the carburetor. 


less 


A spray that 1s 


best oil eff 
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Oil sprays should be tested tre- 
quently by removing them from the 
machines and setting them up so that 
distance from the 


hey are the same 


ground that they are from the top 
of the checkers when in use. Ol1l 
should be used for the test, as water 
ind oil do not perform the same, and 


+} 


le pressure used should be the same 
is is used in actual practice. Obser- 
vation should be made as to the fine- 
ness of the atomization; and the area 

vered on the ground should be cor- 
rect for the “internal diameter of the 


irburetor. As oil input rates are 
usually varied slight ly from time to 
ne to control Btu of the gas made, 
it will be well to check the operation 
various pressures. When the spray 
in the machine a pressure gauge 
on the oil line will then give some 


idea as to what is going on as to dis- 


ibu on of the oil. 


Other Factors in Oil Efficiency 


Phe operator 


hasty about 


should not be too 
turning on the oil when 
he run commences. At the beginning 
of the run there is no blue gas in the 

rburetor and there is a very high 


surface heat in the brick at the top of 
the carburetor. By waiting about ten 
seconds after the steam is turned on 
this high heat will be removed by 
the blue gas Its presence might 
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over-crack the first of the oil. T! 
presence of blue gas in the check 
chambers is also of much value i 
cracking the oil. This subject ha 
not been mentioned previously bu 
the presence of hydrogen definitel 
improves oil cracking results. 

The oil should be shut off a litth 
time before the back run commence 
in order that the oil gas be cleared 
out of the checker chambers befor 
the down steam comes on and drives 
it back through the fire. About fif 
teen to twenty-five seconds is correct 
for this, but if the set is not of back 
run construction it is not 
to consider this practice. 


necessary 


Oil Efficiency by Improving 
Blue Gas Quality 


The apparent oil gas efficiency can 
be improved by improving the quality 
of the blue gas. Generally this results 
in higher fuel per MCF and slightly 
capacity but it may be of 
value in certain situations. 

There are several operating metn- 
ods which will accomplish this. At 
the end of the blasting period the 
steam may be turned on for about 
five seconds before closing the stack 
valve. This will purge the set of low 

(Continued on page 58) 
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j, fabricating and install J 
I us STACEY Gas Holders 
prioriti ire obtainable. We 
the Gas Industry with eco- 
ind efficient installations to 
t and future demands. 
Holder Inspection 
will aid your war- 
maintenance require- 500,000 cu. ft. all welded panel type wet seal 
a ae ee . gas holder, North Miami Beach, Fla. 
nts. A staff of trained 
pection engineers is at your service to inspect your equipment 


scommendations. Write for the details 


Gas Construction Company 
Executive Office 
Stacey-Klonne Dry Gas Holders. 


Also Shop Assembled and Field Erected Steel 
Alloy and Aluminum Structures in Welded and Riveted Construction. 


Eastern Office 
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Pipelines follow the 
Yanks and their Tanks 





Wuerever our Armored Forces go, pipelines 


quickly follow . . . for a Division's tanks and 


tank destroyers, trucks and jeeps swallow 
gas, oil and water in million gallon gulps. 

Pipelines—in port and base areas and in 
advanced outposts—carry the gas, oil and 
water where it is needed. Dresser Couplings 
quickly and easily join the pipe that forms 
these lifelines of battle, and Dresser split 
sleeves and clamps help keep these lines 


in efficient operation. 




















Pipe Couplings, Repair Devices, Rings, Wheels, and Forgings for War 


Photo by 17.8. Army Signal Corps 


’ : i | D 
This is one of the newest of the Army insignias—the 
emblem of the Armored Force, officially authorized 
on February 25, 1942. It shows the first successfully 
operated tank used in World War I, an American 
tank which was known, strangely enough, as the 
Mark VIII. Prior to this, when tank units were a part 


of the Infantry, the same tank was placed on a back- 
ground of crossed muskets. 





The Armored Force is a part of Army Ground Forces. 











These important Dresser products are available in 
practically all sizes and quantities for necessary work 
under proper preference ratings. Write for our 


condensed catalog, ‘‘How to Join and Repair Pipe.”’ 


Dresser Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 











































Guaranteed 


housing prevents 
binding of 
hookjaw or nut 





RIFAID ange 
assures you omey 


adjustment to pipe size 


@ That RIcaID guarantee not only saves you all wrench 
housing troubles, repairs and expense, but it guarantees 
efficient wrench performance. The housing won't break 
or warp, so the full-floating hookjaw and adjusting nut 
always work freely and easily —in all sizes, 6“ to 60". 
But you get also the advantage of the no- slip jaws, 
handy pipe scale on hookjaw and comfort-grip I-beam 
handle—your men en- , 

joy using the RIGaID | 
that saves time, work 
and money. Ask for it 
at your Supply House. 







New ritzn(p> Strap Wrench for 
polished pipe or tubing —easy positive 
operation —typical RiweID features. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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GLOVER-WEST 


| cARBONIZING SYSTEMS | 





e boost production 
e cut fuel costs 


4A) CARBONIZING PLANTS, in 24 countries, 


testify to the outstanding advantages of 
GLOVER-WEST Systems. 


Today, with the fate of civilization depending 
on the speed and efficiency of our war-output, 
these advantages cannot be overstressed : 





GLOVER-WEST CARBONIZING SYSTEMS 


LOWER Fuel Consumption and Maintenance 
FACILITATE Operation 

PRODUCE dryer, cooler Coke 

REQUIRE less Ground Area 

INSURE areater Flexibility 











WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Provers 
Pumps 
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Wet Meters 
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METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ae — OF METERS 
LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
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LAMBERT METER CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 
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structed by Southern California 

Gas Co. for production of es- 
sential ingredients of synthetic rub- 
ber under the Rubber Reserve Co.’s 
program was nearing completion in 
September. 

Of the total valuation of the plant, 
about 50% represents the value of 
gas-plant equipment owned by the 
company which was converted to and, 
in some instances, remodeled for 
service in the butadiene project and 
represents 50% of the estimated cost 
of new construction and new equip 
ment, 

The project under which one of 
Southern California Gas Co.’s gas 
manufacturing plants is being en 
larged and co-ordinated with new in 
stallations to produce raw stocks for 
synthetic rubber production, was 
launched in the summer of 1942 in 
co-operation with Rubber Reserve 
Co. A survey made early in 1942 by 
technicians of Rubber Reserve Co. 
disclosed that a butadiene plant could 
be built in Southern California at a 
saving of time and about 50% of the 
cost of an entirely new plant by mak 
ing use of apparatus, which the 
Southern California Gas Co. had on 
hand in the form of an existing gas 
manufacturing plant. The use of 
existing equipment was in accord- 
ance with Rubber Reserve Co.’s 
policy to conserve strategic materials 
wherever possible. This policy has 
been carried out rigidly in the con- 
struction of the Los Angeles bu- 
tadiene plant. 

Notable examples of this conserva- 
tion policy are the substitution of 
concrete for steel in the construction 
of chimneys, large water lines and 
feed stock heaters; employment of 
large quantities of used refinery 
equipment and other machinery ; and 
collaboration with oil companies for 
inter-connecting existing pipe-lines to 
carry feed stocks to the plant and 
crude butadiene and recovered light 
oils away from it, in a manner which 
saved much time, expense and mate- 
rial which would have been required 
to build an entirely new pipe-line 
system. 


Work Begun in 1942 


Work was begun in August, 1942, 
with funds supplied by Defense Plant 
Corporation. An operating agree- 


ee Giescted by So PLANT con- 
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New Butadiene Plant in Southern California 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


ment was entered into between Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. and Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. whereby Rubber 
Reserve committed itself to supply 
gasoline feed stock used for produc- 
ing gas-containing butadiene. The 
agreement provides that Rubber Re- 
serve will pay its standard fee per 
ton of butadiene produced, the fee 
to cover management expenses of the 
plant as well as any charges which 
might be assigned for the use of the 
gas company’s equipment. 

The project involved remodeling 
the existing company-owned equip- 
ment and erecting and installing new 
facilities in nearly equal proportions. 
Construction proceeded in two prin- 
cipal phases. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. handled the work in- 
volved in redesigning and remodeling 
the existing gas generating plant and 
installing accessory equipment for 
production of butadiene and recovery 
of light oils. In the other project, C. 
I’. Braun Co. designed and erected 
an absorption unit for treating com- 
pressed gas from the above-mentioned 
plant and extracting therefrom the 
crude butadiene and butylenes. 

The entire project constitutes a 
naphtha cracking plant for cracking 
naphtha, into gas-containing light oils 
and butadiene vapors. Production 
capacity of the plant is expected to be 
around 100 tons per day, or approxi- 
mately 35,000 short tons annually of 
butadiene, plus a somewhat greater 
amount of butylenes. 

Arrangements have been made 
for delivering the crude butadiene 
(Crude C, fraction) from Southern 
California Gas Co.’s plant to the 
Shell Chemical Co. for purification 
into finished butadiene. From there it 
is delivered to a copolymer plant for 
polymerization with styrene, made by 
the Dow Chemical Co., into Buna S 
synthetic rubber. 


55,000 Mcf. Daily Capacity 
Normal daily capacity of the 
Southern California Gas Co.’s plant 
before enlargement for the current 
program was 48,000 Mcf. of 1000- 
Btu gas from Diesel oil. The altera- 
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tion and the change-over to naphtha 
feed stock will result in increasing 
production of gas from the gen- 
erators to a daily volume ot about 
52,000 Mef. 

The gas generators are expected to 
yield liquid products in the form of 
4,000 bbls. daily of wet tar and oil 
emulsion from the tar sump; 2,200 
bbls. daily of wet oil and emulsion 
from the scrubber; and 2,000 bbls. 
daily of oil from the oil stripper, for 
a total oil and emulsion recovery of 
8,200 bbls. daily. Final liquid prod- 
ucts will be obtained at a rate ap- 
proximately 5,500 bbls. of light oils 
and 2,000 bbls. of tar and heavy oils 
daily. 

The 52,000 Met. daily residue vol- 
ume of the gas generators goes to the 
absorption plant where the C, frac- 
tions, propane and C,; “+ gasoline” 
are extracted. 


Gas Generators Rebuilt 


Gas generators of the straight-shot, 
formerly of the up-fire down-make 
oil gas machine type, which formed 
part of the existing equipment of the 
gas company’s plant, have been re- 
modeled for operation in the buta- 
diene production program. These 
generators have diameter of 27 feet 
and height of 42 feet, and were 
equipped with wash-box seals, water 
and oil scrubbers and the usual cir- 
culating water, fuel and miscellaneous 
pumps. 

Under the conversion program the 
generators have been remodeled into 
downward heating units, with the 
interior equipment installed in the 
following top-to-bottom sequence : 


Super-heater area. 

Heating chamber designed for burn- 
ing either oil or gas. 

Naphtha cracking section, filled with 
fire-brick checker-work, in which naph- 
tha is cracked. 


Gas discharge to washbox. 


Flue off-take through naphtha preheater 
to chimney. 


The superheater section is sup- 
ported by an arch, the cracking sec- 
tion by piers rising from the bottom 
of each generator unit. Serving the 
cracking chambers of the generators 
is a new steam superheater for rais- 
ing the temperature of the steam 
entering the cracking area to a high 
degree. 
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Five Naphtha Pre-Heaters 


The plant has been equipped with 
juIp] 
new naphtha preheaters. One pr 
heater serves two generators and each 
preheater has an individual stack 
The operating procedure of the plant 
dS I 


is to have one generator in each of 
the dual set-ups at heating stage while 
its companion is making gas. The 
generator operating cycle consists of 


about equal times for the “heat 
cycle and the “make” cycle, with ad 


quate intervals for purging and valve 
operations. 

Before the present arrangement on 
the interior of the generators was 
adopted and installed tests were made 
over a period of months with a 
20x 38 foot generator and othe 
equipment. The present arrang: 


ment of the brick work in the genet 
ators was evolved after 
experiments. The 


humerous 


generators were 


rebuilt according to designs made by 
technicians of the Southern Cal 


fornia Gas Co. 


In addition to the generators, otne! 


carry-over equipment of the gas con 
pany which is being utilized in the 


butadiene project consists of a boile: 
plant with capacity of 300,000 Ib 
steam per hour at 150 lbs. per sq. in 

oil storage tanks; a 1000-Mcf, reliet 
holder in which gas produced in the 


generators is stored; and a 6,000 
Mcf. storage holder in which gas 
from the relief holder is stored irtte 


the hydrogen sulfide has been 
moved in oxide purifier boxes. 


Equipment Added 


To adapt the existing gas-plant 
equipment to the production of buta 
diene, the program called for 
substantial expenditure for new equip 
ment and remodeling work. Some oi 
the new equipment items have al ly 
been touched upon in references 


the generator remodeling 
(above). 

Largest among the new installa 
tions are an absorption plant 
50-foot diameter Hortonsphere. Gas 
is taken from the 6,000 Mef. storag 
holder by two 1000-Mcf. per hour 
steam-driven compressors and_ in 
troduced into the Hortonsphere at an 
intermediate pressure. The absorp 


tion plant is designed to draw gas 
from the sphere to gas-engine dire 
drive, angle-type Cooper-Besseme1 
compressors. From these 
sors the gas goes to the scrubbing 
and fractionating units. 


compres 


New equipment other than the ab 
sorption unit, Hortonsphere, supe! 
heater and downward 
checker-bricking in the 


heating 


generators, 


Onsists. Ol the following items : 
Three new boilers of 70,000 lb. per 
hour rating which, plus the old boiler 
plant, provide a total capacity of 510,- 
000 Ib. steam per hour for butadiene 

oduction ; naphtha feed stock heat- 
ers, which utilize heat from the waste 
a tar light oil dehydrator 
f 8000 bbl. capacity; oil stripper ; 
tar light oil séparator ; 48-inch brick 
lined hot valves ; cooling towers ; four 
large water pumps and miscellaneous 
1uxiliary pumps; and steel tanks for 
storing recovered light oil. 


1 co ° 
1e gas; 


Inter-Connected Pipelines 


\ commendable spirit of co-opera 
tion was exhibited by the various 
companies which are participating in 
the entire synthetic rubber project in 
Southern California, of which the gas 
ompany’s plant is only one unit. 

This was demon- 
trated in striking manner in the mat- 
ter of pipe lines which deliver gaso- 
ine feed stock to the gas company’s 
plant In order to deliver the feed 
stock directly to the gas plant, as 
yrovided for in the agreement with 
Rubber Co., various pipe 
lines owned by different firms were 
inter-connected in such a manner that 
limited footage of new lines had to 
be laid, resulting in saving of man- 
power hours and material and the 
complete elimination of the use of 
railway tank cars and trucks. 


co-operation 


I 


Reserve 


Integrated with Other Plants 


Integrated with the gas company’s 
utadiene plant are other plant units 
n which the various processing steps 
required in the production of the ulti- 

ite product—Buna S—are carried 

[he main plant for purifying 
utadiene and converting it into 


VA 
\ 


finished butadiene is operated by 
Shell Chemical Co., for which unit 
Southern California Gas Co. fur- 


shes the raw stocks. A plant now 
ng built by Standard Oil Co. of 
California will also supply a portion 
f the finished butadiene. Styrene, 
vhich combined with butadiene forms 
suna S, is produced in a plant oper- 
ted by Dow Chemical Co. 


Polymerization Unit 


Che polymerization 
I inced by 


plant 
Reconstruction 


was 
Finance 


Corp. through its Defense Plant 
Corp., by which agency it is super- 
vised and owned. The production 


end is being operated for the Rubber 
Reserve Co. by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and United States Rub- 
bet Co 

| he 


ive in 


polymerization 
ultimate 


plants will 
annual output of 
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90,000 long tons of Buna S rubb 
enough for supplying the basic mat 
rial for producing about 16,000,009 
passenger car tires. 





Gas Summer Air Conditioning 
Bulletin Published 


Bulletin No. 18—‘“Gas Summ 
Air Conditioning” now available t 
the industry is the largest and most 
complete research publication § y 
issued by the American Gas Assi 
ciation Testing Laboratories. 


This Bulletin summarizes two 
years’ intensive study conducted un 
der the supervision of the Joint Com 
mittee on Gas Summer Air Condi 
tioning and its Technical Advisory 
Committee, which represent the In 
dustrial and Commercial Gas Section 
and the Residential Section. The new 
Bulletin presents information of real 
value to all interested in the summer 
air conditioning field. It is especially 
timely in view of the importance of 
air conditioning to so many consum 
ers and the rapid growth of this 
industry anticipated in the post-war 
period. 


Opening with a short review ot 
developments in summer air condi 
tioning equipment for use with gas 
fuel, a description is given of con 
temporary models tested, these rep 
resenting the products of three well 
known manufacturers. Complete re 
sults of numerous cooling capacity 
tests on four separate air conditioners 
are given in detail. These demon 
strate clearly the flexibility of the sys 
tems examined under most field con 
ditions usually encountered in prac 
tice. Their durability, substantial 
construction and safety of operation 
are also clearly shown. 


From Laboratories’ tests and in 
formation collected through the Com 
mittee and from other sources, oper 
ating costs of the systems examined 
are shown to compare favorably with 
competitive equipment using other 
forms of energy. Attention is directed 
to advantages offered by gas-fired 
units in providing year-round ait 
conditioning as well as possibilities ot 
better humidity control. 


A special feature is provided by in 
clusion of a section entitled “General 
Air Conditioning Technology” con 
tributed by one of the members of the 
Joint Committees on Summer Ait 
Conditioning. This presents defini 
tions of terms in common use, funda 
mental calculations and explanations 
of air conditioning processes. It may 
be secured in reprint form separately 
if desired. 
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for ECVES Y 
C0 contro! 


reguirement 


REYNOLDS Builds a Regulator for every type of 

Gas Cortrol Installation. Proved by records of per- 
formance in actual operation, or by records of factory tests 
on new developments, every REYNOLDS unit—whether 
for high pressure or low— is a proved product. 


Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, reason- 
able cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally important 
inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regulators 
through more than 50 years of experience in developing, 
designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment. 


For full cooperation of 


Reynolds our Engineering Depart- 


ment, write our Factory, 


Products ee Branch Offices or Repre- 


sentatives. 


High Pressure Service House Reg- 
ulators: Straight Lever Type— 
Models 10-20 Series. Toggle 
Lever Type—Model 30 Series ke 

Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Regulators 


District Station Regulators, Single 
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Bowl and Automatic Loading 
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Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled Kansas City, Missouri 
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Outlet Santa Fe Building 
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Relief Valves: High or Low Pres- 
sure 
Back Pressure Valves. Automatic * 
Quick-Closing Anti-Vacuum 
Valves 
Automatic Shut-off Valves REPRESENTATIVES 


Lever Operated Valves 
Louver Operated Device 
Atmospheric Regulators 
Vacuum Regulators Wm. A. Ehlers 

No. 268 Park Street 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
+ ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Eastern Appliance Company 
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The Revolution in Industrial Heating 


T FIRST GLANCE this title 1 
A somewhat frightening Chet 

have been so many big social, 
political and technological revolutions 
in our lifetime that it seems presum 
tive to use the same word as 
able to our own interest “Industrial 
Heating’”’—or more specifically “In 
dustrial Gas Heating.” 

Restricting this observation to tech 
nical matters only we have experi 
enced the revolution of the 
bile; the revolutionary effects of o1 
dinary electricity, and of its off-shoot 
“the radio.” We are beginning 
witness the revolution of the 
plane ; and we are being loudly 
loudly — acquainted with the 
coming electronic revolution 
revolutions. 


automo 


To justify and clarify this 
us take a look in dear old Webste1 
He defines revolution as “radical 
changes”—and upon further investi 
gation we learn that “radical 
changes” are brought about by either 
external pressure or by internal de 


velopments. On that basis the title 


assumes a more appropriate mean 
ing, because if we of the gas in 
dustry look about we certainly can se¢ 
—we must see and recognize 
very radical changes. 


SOTTI« 


Let us briefly review and 
some of these radical changes 
us particularly project their effects 


be they actual or only indicated 


When doing so we can, I believe, 


develop facts, which permit consider 
able optimism, provided we are pre 
pared to take advantage of our op 
portunities—and if we are 
adjust ourselves to the revolutionary 
obligations afforded us and imposed 
upon us. 

One of the recent, important dé 
velopments of radical effects has been 
the gas fired radiant tube as applied 
to furnace heating. This method of 
gas heat application has not only 
been defensive against the electric 
furnace and electric heating elements, 
but let us remember that it eliminated 
certain harmful chemical and physi 
cal effects of products of combustion 
upon the materials treated. 

We have here a deliberate heat ap 
plication—influenced in manner and 
scope by chemical and physical re 
actions, which were either eliminated 


willing to 


By 
Frederic O. Hess, Pres. 


The Selas Company 
Philadelphia, Pa 





Upper—Figure 1 


or made possible. Unfortunately 
however radiant tubes have been 
limited to temperatures below 2000° 
F.—and this fact excluded a good 
many industrial heat applications— 
such as ceramic kilns, copper braz- 
ing and forging. Fortunately gas 
fuel as such is not limited, and the 
gas industry has some developments 
and substitute processes available 
which effectively compete and 
broaden the use of gas. Some radi- 


Lower—Figure 2 


cal departures in technique are neces 
sary, and the following slides might 
effectively illustrate some of the de 
partures from conventional practic« 
which have been possible and which 
have been necessary to keep pace 
with the rapidly changing production 
techniques. Obviously these pictures 
are selected and intended to illustrate 
process changes and not apparatus 
design and construction : 

1. This picture presents an internal 
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view of a porcelain kiln for glaze 
iring, after reconstruction or conver 
sion from oil firing. Formerly this 
kiln utilized a muffle with all its 
handicaps of slow heat transfer 
lifficulty of temperature control—ex 
ternal combustion chambers and 
maintenance. The clean-cut internal 
construction is obvious, and in more 
than 2 years of use operation proved 
onsiderably more efficient than the 
previous firing method. Radiant fir 
ing plus accurate control of products 
of combustion appear responsible for 
successful glaze firing—an operation 
which heretofore seemed restricted to 
muffle kilns or electric kilns because 

it was explained —of harmful 
chemical reaction of the products of 
combustion. 

2. Copper Brazing: The high tem- 
perature required and the accelerated 
oxidation at those temperatures made 
the joining of metals by copper braz- 
ing an almost exclusive electric 
process. However the further de- 
velopment of low temperature braz- 
ing materials, improved technique 
and part design—an increased heat 
transfer by special gas burner de- 
signs—expand a manufacturing and 
assembly process so far claimed by 
competitive fuels — electricity and 
oxyacetylene. The process of braz 
ing might seem old, but let us not 
under-estimate the important ad- 
vances of this technique. Promoted 
by war production, this production 
heat process will—and is—influenc- 
ing post-war planning and post-war 
products. This slide illustrates a va 
riety of parts assembled by brazing 
the average time being less than 1 
minute, and gas as fuel having 
proven ideal for continuous line pro- 
duction on a fully or semi-automatic 
basis. Many of these parts used to 
be castings requiring machining—or 
were made in an entirely different 
manner on a considerably costlier 
basis. 
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Below—Figure 5 Right 


3. Another illustra 
tion of brazing oper 
ation is shown with 
this picture of a tool 
bit. It’s only a tool 
bit but it has caused 
a production revolu 
tion and is indispens 
able f 
duction demands 
Tungsten Carbide 
changed the machine 
tool industry and is 
used in _ practically 
practically every ma 
chine shop—but in 
dustrial gas has hard 
ly been applied in this 
every day operation 


of brazing’ the bit to the holder 

infact the manufacturers of the 
tools have recommended (in the 
past) either induction heating or oxy- 
gen and acetylene. Yet industrial 
gas has many advantages—the heat 
can be localized in contrast to induc- 
tion heating, and less hazard exists 
of damaging the tool by overheating. 

4. Another example of a revolu- 
tionary change in processing of ma- 
terials can be illustrated by this slide 
of a printing press. Letter press 
printing is an old art — but had 
reached very serious limitations until 
physical chemistry changed the pic- 
ture. A natural process of oxidation 
has been supplanted by vaporization 
and polymerization—both accelerated 
by heat—but controlled heat of an 
intensity so far not duplicated with 
any other fuel. 1,250,000 Btu hr. 
are necessary to perform what might 
now be called the chemical process of 
printing—at a speed of 1,000 ft. per 
minute—This is a striking illustra- 
tion of revolutionary changes in in- 
dustrial heat applications requiring 
highly special equipment at fairly 
high cost. and an intimate knowledge 


yr today’s pro 








Figure 4 


of the printing technique and the 
process requirements. 

5. A_ similar change — brought 
about by deliberate physical chem- 
istry—hit the paint industry. New 
industrial finish fostered short cur- 
ing cycles, and with it electric radiant 
lamps. This radical departure from 
old practices calls for a radical re- 





Figure 6 
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vision of gas ovens and drying 




















take advantage of these changes in 
the paint industry we must fully 
utilize all the fuel advantages of gas 
and we must study characteristics of 





the process in order to coordinate 
with the fuel to the full 

Here is an experimental oven fot 
the drying of a special product in 
less than 2 minutes—against a prt 
vious cycle of 20 minutes. In this 
case the processing material had not 
been changed, but the investigatio1 
of the drying process brought abou 
the shortening in cycle, resulting in 
an installation many times the siz 
of this experimental unit. 





advantag¢ 






















































































Metal finishing, wood finishing 
plastic coatings, drying,—are all ui 
dergoing radical revisions—they ar 








changing from shop techniques t 
laboratory controlled processes. The 
curing or heating techniques required 
and demanded can no longer be crude 
—and that is one reason why electric 
lamps and high frequency short wav 
induction current have appeal. The 
changes in the paint and drying in 
dustry must make us realize that th 
time of the “hot box” seems over, 
and if we are not keeping pace wit 
the changes in materials and proces 
sing, the industrial finishing and re 
lated industries will 
speed up without us. 
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Figure 7 
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methods or practices. In order to 


quantities of 


extensive 
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6. Another revolutionary process 


change is now being promoted for tin 
conservation, but has 


very much 
implications. While for- 
erly tin plate was made in the hot- 
which consumed large 
gas for firing the tin 
pots—the new electrolytic application 
of tin on strip and the subsequent 
fusion of the tin to the steel by heat 
has been claimed by induction, as 
and this 
hod of heat application has found 
support by the 
Government agencies 


broade1 


lip process 


vell as resistance heating 


various 


Here is the beginning of a radical 
departure from an old established 
rocess, involving—in peace time 

ore steel tonnage than any other 


\merican industry 
notive industry 


except the auto 
and consuming mil 
lions of cu. ft. of gas every day. 
[he new process requires heat—just 
ibout as much heat as the dip process 
but applied differently. Diagram 
matically illustrated here is an in 
stallation utilizing radiant gas heat 
for tin fusion—and as in many other 
ises gas offers a wider control range 
greater flexibility and it can be 
ipplied at a considerably lower in 
vestment as well as operating cost. 
It might be interesting to note that 
the advocates of induction heating 
laimed that the reflective qualities 
f electrolytic tin plate would prevent 

e successful application of radiant 


ea vhile as a matter of 
| 


fact elec 


rolytic tin presents a rough, porous, 


ideal ab 
convection 


therefore an 
radiant or 


and 
sorbent for 


surtace, 


Even though the foregoing slides 
llustrate some radical changes—the 
il revolution in industrial heating 
seems to take place in the metals heat 
ing field. You are undoubtedly 
iar with induction heating and 
nationwide, aggressive applica 
ind sales campaign by the elec: 
industry somewhat 

perhaps with the extensive 
promotion of induction heating by 
he Government ind possibly still 
ss familiar with the position of the 
gas industry and the broad implica- 
ions of this metallurgical 
chemical 


less fa 


and again 
physical revolution. 
Extraordinarily 
times by 


short and rapid 
y induction heating 
upset certain prevailing ideas about 
ng rates of metals 


However it 
is concluded this was due to elec- 
ic heating, which permitted dif- 
rent heat 
h other methods. Gas heat repre- 
one of other methods 
fortunately it has not been super- 
seded—nor can it be counted out. 
contrary—gas seems to be in 


these 


sents 


transfer than obtainable 











Figure 8 


an excellent competitive position and 
destined to part—and even 
pioneer—in this heat treating revolu 
tion, if we are willing to depart from 
conventional practices and considet 
text-book and old established operat 
ing principles (as 1” per hour heat 
ing rate, etc.) “obsolete.” Let us 
look at some examples for such de 
fying and optimistic statements: 

7. Here is a view through a con 
tinuous automatic annealing ma 
chine, annealing 4” wall steel tubing 
localized 4” from the top down—in 
2 minutes, and regularly producing a 
full anneal. 

&. This might be justifiably de 
scribed a machine tool for heat treat 
ing. The unit was designed to au 
tomatically flame harden the top % 
of a solid steel bar 1” square—which 
forms the tread of a tank grouser. 
The equipment is push-button op 
erated, and has a production rate 
of 1 grouser every 55 seconds 
which calls for a heat transfer rate 
sufficiently high to melt the solid steel 
bar if it is exposed to the burner 


take 


” 


”” 


equipment—for a total time of 2 
minutes. 
Competitive electric induction 


equipment could produce the same 
surface hardened bar in about the 
same time—but the equipment would 
have involved approximately 4 to 6 
times the cost of gas equipment. 
Comparable fuel costs are also in a 
ratio of 1 to 4 in favor of gas. 

9. A production machine tor heat 
treating such Armor piercing Shot 
would appear similar to the unit 
shown here. This particular machine 
is being used for base drawing 37 
M/M_ Shot — hardened by the salt 
bath method — but almost identical 
equipment with the addition of a 


spray quench can be utilized for 
hardening 37 M/M_ Shot and a 
slightly larger unit for 75 M/M or 


even 105 M,’/M Shot. 
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Figure 9 


This means that a single-line con 
veyor unit having an overall length 
of approximately 30 ft. is capable of 
hardening about 300 75 M/M Armor 
piercing Shots per hour—while for 
similar production approximately 22 
single-coil or 6 quadruple-coil induc- 
tion units would be required. Such 
comparisons seem to confirm the con- 
tention that gas is in a competitive 
position. 

10. A somewhat more severe heat 
application is shown by this diagram 
which illustrates the method of sur- 
face hardening a center portion of a 
section of 18” thick armor plate to a 
depth of 7”—10 times faster than the 
present practice. In addition to this 
reduced heating time definite metal- 
lurgical advantages are obtained 
which can however not be subjected 
to discussion at this meeting. 

We have seen here but a few ex 
amples of radical industrial process 
changes. There are numerous other 
xamples of rapid heat transfer or 
heat treatments: 1/16” thick wall 
stainless steel tubing is being fully 
annealed in 5 seconds. 

The welded section of 1%” wall 
steel tubing is being annealed in 10 
seconds—or at the production rate 
of 40 ft. per minute—in such a man- 
ner that it is difficult to detect a 
metallurgical difference even on 
micro - photographs between the 
original metal and the weld. 

There are many other applications 

and the localized heat treatments 
as well as the increased rates of heat 
iransfer show equally striking differ 
ences in the non-ferrous industry. 
Traditions are being broken — but 
that’s what revolutions usually do 
The implications of these changes 
are of course immense. The heating 
method is exceedingly flexible and 
so is the equipment—practically no 
heating-up time is required—compar- 
able to induction heating -— but in 
contrast to furnaces. 

The ability of performing localized 
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heat treatment reduces the hazard of 
warpage and permits retaining origi- 
nal metallurgical structures wherever 
desirable, 

Heating times are reduced with 
beneficial effects upon work in proc- 
ess, and equally beneficial effects 
upon the work piece by reducing the 
scale and decarburization. The ex- 
tent of both scale and decarb, is not 
only a function of atmosphere, but 
very much a function of time. 

Differences and in many cases 
desirable differences—in metallurgi- 
cal results are being obtained. Grain 
growth is being influenced and’ can 
be somewhat better controlled be- 
cause of the shorter heating time. 

It is obvious that these different 
heating cycles — permitting different 
methods of handling materials 
the flexibility of operation and the 
relatively small size of high produc- 
tion units—will revise manufactur- 
ing methods and will revise produc- 
tion and products. 

So much for the technical results 
and implications of the revolutionary 
changes in heating practices and 
techniques. I hope you agree that 
gas fuel is in an excellent position 
to take part in this radical transition 

1 heating methods—but to be fully 
aiceaal certain radical changes 
should be self-imposed within the gas 
industry. 

We have seen that practically all 
processes in industry which effect in- 
dustrial heating are becoming more 
and more technical and that the 
changes are largely brought about by 
advances in applied physical chemis- 
try. We also know that gas is used 
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not only as a fuel but as a chemical 
agent. Consequently special studies 
are required, and a thorough, inti- 
mate knowledge of the process is 
needed. The product as well as the 
characteristics of the fuel and its 
effects have to be thoroughly investi- 
gated. The industrial gas period re- 
volving around a piece of pipe and 
a pile of brick seems to be definitely 
doomed. 

Maybe we can make the compari- 
son that the gas industry will have 
to undergo the transition period 
passed through by the radio industry 
when changing from the crystal sets 
to the modern radio. Certainly there 
will always be field construction and 
self-help—but some of the elements 
required for these new heating tech- 
niques will be just as special and un- 
suited for construction by the aver- 
age shop or gas man as the modern 
radio tube is unsuited for construc- 
tion by the average “ham’”—and he 
is a very valuable part of the radio 
industry. 

We have not heard in our travels 
of any electric current salesmen 
building or designing for the cus- 
tomer an electric induction unit. Nor 
is it general practice that industrial 
plants construct their own electric 
furnaces or heating equip- 
ment—quite in contrast to past prac- 
tices prevailing in the gas industry. 

Obviously these remarks are an 
appe . for the support of the indus- 
trial gas equipment manufacturer 
and it seems such support might be 
justifiable and beneficial to the entire 
industry. The gas industry is an old 
industry, and it does not seem plaus- 
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Figure 10 
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ible that out of the many good gas 
engineering organizations of the 
—none has been able to 
size sufficiently large to afford a r 
search expenditure of $100,000 and 
more On a promising project, such as 
a gas combustion turbine. But al 
most everyone agrees that a su 
ful power generating unit of that 
type would find wide applicatio1 
many uses. 


Another essential change withi 
the gas industry involves the attitud 
of the average gas company towards 
industrial gas and the indust1 
department. If industrial gas hi 
ing is to keep pace with the rapid ad 
vances of techniques and other hea 
ing methods, industrial departments 
will have to be larger and receiv 
considerably more support from tl 
management to do justice to custon 
ers—to processes—and to the Nation 
as a production center. 

gas men will have to be of high cal 
ber—which automatically means that 
sufficiently high salaries have to be 
paid to attract the caliber man re 
quired for the task. 


Industrial 


Maybe industrial gas at this m 
ment does not represent as large a 
percentage of the gas load as cook 
ing or home heating has provided 
but did industrial gas not have to 
take over the baking load when the 
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shift took place from baking at home 
to baking in industrial plants on a 
production basis? Such transitions 
in happen again. 


Suppose the trend towards central 
plant heating is revived after the war 
would not industrial gas be called 
upon to replace the home heating 
load in central heating plants? 
\re we not witnessing now a revo- 
utionary change in food and food 
reparation—and promptly industrial 
gas can and is being called upon to 
issist in the growing production of 
dehydrated foods. 


fo retain and improve the position 

f industrial gas will not only require 

extensive efforts, enthusiasm and 

ireful planning, but also progressive 
ind supporting policies 


Industrial gas has proven its im 
portance, beyond any doubt, during 
the past few years, and has made 

iny substantial contributions to 
wards production—quality—and the 
future. Let us hope we are fore- 
ighted enough to take care of the 


future—so the future will take care 
us 
Presented at the Annual Meeting Amer- 


ras Association, Industrial and Com- 
Section, St. Louis, Mo., Oc- 
1943 
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Natural Gas Oldtimers 


Two veterans of the natural ¢ 
industry, Clifton W. Sears of Pas 
dena and Maurice W. Walsh of D 
troit were elected honorary membx 
of the natural section of 
American Gas Association. 





gas 





Maurice W. Walsh 
Clifton W. Sears 


(left) and 


The distinction of being the first 
to be elected honorary members of 
the natural gas section was in recog 
nition of Mr. and Mi 
Walsh’s more than thirty-five years 
of outstanding service to the natural 
gas industry and in appreciation of 
their effective cooperation in organ 
izing the Natural Gas Association of 
America in 1906. 


Sears’ 





Gas Air Conditioning 
On Display 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., has 
a specially designed display of Servel 


all-gear gas air conditioning at the 
showroom of The Laclede Gas Ligh 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. All the dele 


gates attending the A.G.A. annual 
convention were invited to visit the 
showroom and look over the 
A large number of them did 
came away convinced that gas ait 
conditioning will take a pron 
part in after the war gas 
sales plans. 
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Grand Home Appliance Co. 
Succeeds Cooperative Stove Co. 
\nnouncement is made by James Mit- 

l, President of 


ve stove 


Cleveland Co-Opera- 
Company, that the company’s 
anufacture of Grand Ranges, and 
er home appliances now in the planning 
tage for postwar development, will be 
arried on under the name of Grand Home 
Appliance Company 


Gas 


Grand Home Appliance Company will 
operate the present range factory in Cleve- 
and, with David L. Edelmuth continuing 
1 charge of sales and promotion activities. 

The Cleveland Co-operative Stove Com- 


pany, which has been engaged in war 


subjects. 
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production since before Pearl Harbor, was 
1866 by a 


molders just returned from the Civil War 


founded in group of iron 


Though originally a co-operative et 


terprise, the company was incorporated i 
1867. 


of heavy cast iron, and the weight and 


In those days, the stoves were made 


difficulties in transportation made it neces 
sary for the existence of a large number 
manufacturers to limited 


of small serve 


nearby areas. As modern gas ranges de 
veloped, greatly reduced in weight, Cleve 
land Co-Operative Stove Company was 


° ° *. 
among the pioneers in their development 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 








HE LIABILITY for breach of 

a contract for sale of gas is 

important to all readers. Many 
unusual points of law on this subject 
were decided by higher courts. And 
we shall review these decisions, 

Doubtless a majority of readers 
believe that if one contracting party 
breaches a gas sale contract the other 
party is immediately and automatic 
ally relieved from all liability and 
obligations assumed under such con- 
tract. Sometimes this is true, but not 
always. 

Generally, when a seller refuses to 
perform in accord with the provisions 
of a gas sale contract the purchaser 
may acquiesce in the repudiation. 
Thus the contract is terminated but 
the seller can be held liable in dam- 
ages. On the other hand, if the pur- 
chaser so chooses he may elect to 
treat the agreement in full force and 
effect, sue to and have his legal rights 
adjudicated. See Roehm QO. Horst, 
178 U. S. 1. at page 11, 20 S Ct. 780, 
44 L (2d) 953. 

Another important point of law is 
that if the party who is not in default 
induces the adversary to continue per- 
formance of the contract the former 
is not permitted later to alter his 
position, or to claim that the contract 
is discharged afer the original party 
in default has been induced to alter 
his position. 

In other words, if a contracting 
party breaches a contract and subse- 
quently acts in reliance upon repre- 
sentations of the other party the lat- 
ter cannot alter his position. Stated 
otherwise, if the seller breaks the 
contract and the purchaser insists 
upon continuing performance, the 
purchaser can not elect to treat such 
breach as a discharge. 

For illustration, in Kentucky Gas, 
129 Fed. (2d) 17, the testimony dis- 
closed that two gas companies entered 
into a written contract by the terms 
of which the seller agreed to sell and 
the purchaser agreed to purchase at 






Liability for Contract Breach 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


30 cents per unit at least 500 cubic 
feet of natural for each 1000 
cubic feet of manufactured gas sold 
to its customers. The purchaser to 
this contract has customers to whom 
it was furnishing manufactured gas, 
and the natural gas was used for the 
purpose of producing the manufac- 
tured gas. 

Several months later the seller ad 
vised the purchaser that it had elected 
to terminate the contract because of 
alleged misrepresentations, and also 
because the agreement violated the 
Anti-Trust Act. The purchaser filed 
suit and asked the court to grant an 
injunction to prevent the seller from 
refusing to furnish gas, insisting that 
the agreement was in full force and 
effect. Shortly later, the seller in- 
formed the purchaser that it would 
continue to furnish gas as provided 
in the contract but not “at the low 
price stated therein but at our regu- 
larly established rates now prevail- 
ing.” The suit was withdrawn and 
from that time until more than two 
years later the seller supplied gas, 
billing the purchaser at the rate of 
35c instead of 30c price specified in 
the contract. The purchaser paid for 
all gas reecived at 30c per unit, and 
the difference of 5c per unit debt ac- 
cumulated. 

However, sometime after the seller 
had refused to deliver the gas at the 
30c per unit contract price, and dur- 
ing the controversy over payment of 
the 5c difference between the con- 
tract price and the new price de- 
manded by the seller, the purchaser 
failed to take the minimum require- 
ments by a total of 181,982 units. 
In other words, the purchaser did 
not, as originally agreed, take 500 
feet of natural gas for every 1000 
feet of gas manufactured and sold 
to its customers. 


vas 





The seller filed suit to recover from 
the purchaser damages based upon 
the latter’s failure to take the mini- 
mum requirements at 30 cents per 
unit. 

During the trial the purchaser con- 
tended that the seller was not entitled 
to a judgment because such seller was 
not ready, willing and able to deliver 
gas upon the terms specified in the 
original contract, 

However, since the purchaser had 
not at any time treated or considered 
the original contract other than in 
full force, the higher court held the 
purchaser fully liable in damages to 
the seller for failure to fulfill the 
terms of the contract and accept and 
pay for 500 feet of natural gas for 
every 1000 feet of manufactured gas 
sold and delivered to its customers. 
This court said: 


“We think defendant (purchaser) is in 
no position to complain. It had a con- 
tract which it claimed was in full force 
and effect and performance of which it 
insisted upon .... Inasmuch as defend- 
ant (purchaser) had not prior to that 
time brought action for non-performance 
but had insisted upon performance and 
had not materially changed its position 
in reliance on the attempted cancellation, 
the act of plaintiff in attempting to re- 
pudiate was nullified .... We think the 
court properly found that the contract 
remained in effect that each was bound 
by it, that plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover for gas furnished at the stipulated 
price of 30c per unit and that defendant 
(purchaser) was bound to take the mini- 
— amounts it had been agreed to 
take.” 


So, therefore, where there is an 
actual breach of a contract either 
party will, if he insists on perform- 
ance keep alive his own obligation to 
continue with performance of the 
original contract. The legal result is 
that the party who breached the con- 
tract, even though having in the in- 
terval done nothing in reliance on a 
continuance of performance may, if 
he sees fit, require the other party to 
fully perform the original contract. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Implied Contracts 


An implied contract is equally a 
effective as an expressed contract 


However, modern higher courts hold 


that the law never implies a promis« 
against the expressed will of a party 


sought to be charged. As the lav 
will not imply a promise, where ther 
was an express promise, So tne 
will not imply a promise of any | 
son against his own expressed decla 
ration, because such 
repugnant to any implication 
promise. See, Whiting v. Sullivan 
7 Mass. 107; Earlr v. 
Mass. 596; and Jewett v. : 
County, 1 Me., Greenl., 125 
Therefore, to justify a recovery 
damages upon an implied cuntract it 
is necessary to establish facts from 
which a promise to pay a certain sum 


declaration S 


Some! { 


of money for gas can reasonably be 
presumed. 
For illustration, in Board 


County Com’rs of Seminole County 
v. Southwest National Gas Company 
138 Pac. (2d) 525, reported July, 
1943, it was shown that the Seminole 
Gas Company sued the county to 
recover on an implied contract fo 
proportion of gas which had 

furnished to the municipal buildin 
of the City of Seminole during the 
years 1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939, and 
in which building the county housed 


the Superior Court, Court Clerk, and 
Assistant County Attorney and a 
member of the Board of yunty 
Commissioners. 

The county denied that it had 
either expressly or impliedly con 
tracted for the gas furnished the 


building or any portion thereof 01 
that it had agreed to pay therefo 
and alleged that on the contrary it 
had from the inception of any clain 
by the gas company and its predeces 
sor denied liability 
In refusing to hold the gas 

pany entitled to recover payme! oO! 
the consumed gas the higher court 
said: 


“Before recovery could be had (gas 
company) plaintiff had the burden of 
first establishing either an implied or ex- 
press contractual liability. Under the rec 
ord here submitted it definitely appears 
that the defendant (county) never as- 
sumed any obligation to pay for any por 
tion of the gas which plaintiff or its pre- 
decessor was supplying to the municipal 
building. It could not continue to 
voluntarily furnish gas with the expecta- 
tion of collecting from the county when 
the county was at all times openly and 
actively refusing to assume liability for 
same and then claim an implied contract 
with the county.” 


Another important point 
was decided by the higher court i 
Suburban Gas Company v. Mollica 


32 Atl. (2d) 463, 


reported May, 


Coburn, 130 


1943 


This court held that where a 
rge sum of money is to be forfeited 


] 


damages in event of any breach 
ontract the sum to be forfeited 
in unenforceable “penalty.” This 


said: 


It is well settled that where the sum 
fixed as damages is applicable to more 
than one stipulation in the contract and 
where the stipulations vary in im- 
portance, it is a penalty, without regard 
to whether it would have been a penalty 
if applied only to the single breach in 
question.” 


Breach Law 


Dee Meyer iO. ¥ Baker (1931) 
328 Mo. 1246. This court went so 
r as to hold that it is a principal 
general law that when a contract- 
party breaches a gas sale contract 

ind does not alter his position, in 
reliance upon the apparent intention 
the other party to treat the con- 
ract void, the party not in default 
change his position and treat the 
ontract as discharged, or he may re- 
over damages from the party in de 


; sit 
AULI 


| ‘ 


seems, however, that this latter 


explained law is not wholly consistent 


th the legal principle that where a 
ontracting party breaches a contract 
the innocent party must elect whether 
g0 on with the contract or ter- 
inate it. Therefore, if the principle 
law stated by the court in Meyer 
were 


Co. v. Baker applied without 
qualification one might stand indefi- 
nitely upon his right of election. 


Moreover, he may excuse it one way 
nother at any time he might sub- 
sequently see to his advantage, if in 
the meantime the party in default 
d not altered his position in reli- 
ce upon the “apparent intention” 
he other cont1 icting party. 


1 


Both Parties at Fault 


\nother important point of law is 

where both parties to a gas sale 
ontract breach the contract, and 
ther insists that the contract should 


terminated, both parties are obli- 


gated to perform the obligation as 


ned in the contract 


in Dibrell, 294 S. 


that a 


illustration, 


W. 645, it was shown pur 
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chaser sued a seller to recover fi 
breach of a contract to sell and d 
liver commodities and sublease to hi: 
certain land. The seller proved th 
the purchaser had, also, breached tl 
contract. 

It is important to know that tl 
higher court held that since the nego 
tiations occurring between the partic 
showed that each had claimed 
breach by the other and neither ha 
acquiesced in a termination of thr 
contract, the contract was to b 
treated as not having been breache 
by either party. 

And again, in Pratt v. Freeman 
115 Wis. 648, it was disclosed that 
the seller defaulted and failed t 
produce and offer delivery of the sub 
ject of the sale within the time 
agreed. This higher court held that 
the insistence of the purchaser, which 
continued over a period of several 
months, that the seller fulfill the 
terms of the contract resulted in the 
purchaser being liable in damages for 
failure to fulfill the contract. 


Anticipated Breach 


Modern higher courts hold that a 
purchaser may treat the seller’s notice 
of intention to breach as inoperative, 
and without legal effect. This is 
known as an anticipatory breach. 
The purchaser may await the time 
when the contract is to be executed, 
and then hold the seller responsible 
for all the consequences of nonper 
formance. However, under these cir- 
cumstances the purchaser keeps the 
contract alive for the benefit of the 
seller as well as his own. Moreover, 
the purchaser remains subject to all 
obligations and liabilities under the 
contract. 

Therefore, under ordinary circum- 
stances, one who has committed an 
anticipatory breach may enforce the 
contract against the innocent party. 
\nd if notwithstanding an actual 
breach the party not in default inSists 
that he will hold the other to per- 
formance, the latter may agree that 
the original contract is in force. 
Under these circumstances both the 
buyer and seller are bound to con- 
form with the terms of the original 
contract. 

It is familiar law that where one 
of the parties to a contract repudiates 
it prior to the time fixed for perform- 
ance by him or, after each time has 
arrived, he breaches or repudiated the 
contract the other party may elect as 
between certain substantive rights. 
He may elect to waive the breach as 
ground for rescission, or termination 
of further performance, and may 
accordingly demand performance. 
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Goggles For Safety 


A Campaign Conducted by 


Southern California Gas Company 


By 


Fred A. Herr 


N LINE with its policy of con 

ducting company safety programs 

to meet seasonal increases in 
workers’ hazards and to sponsor spe 
cial drives to combat occupational 
dangers in which there appears to be 
a serious current upward trend, the 
Southern California Gas Co. of 
Angeles recently conducted 
gle Month” campaign in an effort to 
reduce eye injuries to workmen by 
emphasizing the need for wearing 
goggles, hoods or shields on all jobs 
on which the eyes of a worker might 
be exposed to injury. 

The importance of the campaign, 
which was held during the entire 
month of June, was indicated by sta 
tistics compiled by the firm’s safety 
engineers which indicated a sharp 
increase in eye injuries and lost time 
due to such accidents. 

The statistics disclosed that the 
total number of lost-time eye injuries 
suffered by workers had increased 
more than 100% in 1942 as com 
pared with 1939 and 1940, and that 
the number of work days lost due to 
eye injuries had suffered a 
sponding increase during the 
years. 

The Goggle Month program was 
held under the joint direction of a 
Labor-Management Committee of the 
company’s central division. Active 
on this committee were General 
Agent R, R. Blackburn and W. R. 
Davis, representing the management ; 
and G. F. Claude Williams 
and O. G. Peters, representing Local 
No. 132 of the Utility Workers Or 
ganizing Committee. 

Assigned to carry on the 
work of the campaign were E. E. 
Ellis, head of the company’s 
department; Albert W. Turner, a 
safety engineer in Ellis’ department ; 
and R. J. Vondrasek, representative 
of the Union. 


Los 


Gog 


corre 


same 


Bk SS, 


actual 


safety 


Intra-Company Educational 
Campaign 


A comprehensive intra-company 
publicity campaign was conducted by 


che committee to impress on all opet 
ating men the using 
protective equipment on all haz 
irdous jobs. The barrage of edu 
cational publicity included the use 
of posters and bulletins displayed 1 
work shops, division offices and other 
spots where they would come to the 
attention of workmen; and cartoons 
which stressed the need of eye-pro 
tective equipment and demonstrated 
pictorially how eye injuries occur 
by failing to wear gog: hoods 


goggl 
shields 


necessity for 
eve 


\ series of meetings was also held 

which company officials and com 
mittee members, department foremen 
and Union representatives empha 
sized the need of wearing goggles and 
safety-first measures. There were 
also a number of on-the-job meetings 
at which deficiencies in the safety 
field were pointed out to workers. 

Che Utility Workers Union coop 
erated ively with the manage 
ment by having Union stewarts make 
check-ups every few days during the 
drive to see that the workers con 
tinued to use goggles on all hazardous 
jobs 


effect 


\n appeal prepared by the Labor 
Management Committee and distrib 
uted to all employees solicited in 
dividual cooperation of all men and 
women workers. The appeal read 


“The Committee asks each individual 
to do his part by attending to his own 
particular case. This means simply that 
if a job presents an eye-hazard, then 
goggles—or other protection, such as 
hcods, shields, helmets, etc.—should be 
worn. The protective equipment is fur- 
nished by the company.” 


The committee suggested further 
that each operating man appoint him 
sub-committee of one to pre 
vent accidents. 


self a 


Six “Musts” 


Given wide publicity throughout 
the gas company’s organization for 
the duration of the campaign were 
six occupational ‘‘musts” for goggle 
wearing, including: 


for Goggles 
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\ HIS Eve 


OH / Bov/— ©. sox OSwALp/ 
we WATCH ME PUT } a sitting DUCK 
an NEXT ONE en 

Yee GHT IN | > 


~ De 








During all 
while using all 
tools, including 


grinding operations ; 
types of pneumatic 
concrete breakers, 
spades, tampers, drills, etc.; while 
welding or assisting a welder; while 
engaged in chipping pipe overhead: 
wie driving steel or iron 
hitting chisels; while working on 
leaks where the hazard of flying par- 
ticles is apt to exist. 

The main purpose of the Labor 
Management Goggle Month program, 
Safety Director Ellis, 
was to help prevent accidental in- 
juries to the eves of workers, thereby 
increasing the total available man 
hours of work the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. can contribute to the 
war effort 

In the course of the 


bars or 


according to 


Month 
educational series, workers were told 
that in American industry in general 
some 300,000 eye injuries occur an- 
nually, which cost the employers ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 a year. In 
m-the-job meetings, the committee 
submitted data assembled by the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness which show that 98% 
of industrial eye accidents can be 
avoided by proper precautions. 

An entire show window in the com 
pany’s Flower St. headquarters build- 
ing in Los Angeles was devoted to an 
impressive display of safety equip 
ment used by the company. The ex- 
hibit included dozens of mechanical 
aids against injury, plus two large 
panels of photographs showing work 
ers acting out scenes which demon- 
strated the and the dangerous 
way of performing a job. 

Concurrent with the “Goggle 
Month” program for prevention of 
industrial eye accidents, the Southern 
California Gas Co. called the atten- 
tion of other employees to the need 
of saving their In data pre- 


Ca gle 
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eves. 
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pared for distribution to all company 
personnel, Albert W. Turner of the 
safety department pointed out that 
while eye protection for industrial 
workers had its inning during Goggle 
Month, office workers, too, should be 
interested in saving their 
Turner emphasized the dangers of 
uncorrected visual defects, the symp 
toms of poor vision and various ways 
in which eye strain can be avoided 


eves 


100% Cooperation in Drive 


While the results of the Southern 
California Gas Co.’s Goggle Month 
program cannot as yet be measured 
in terms of actual percentages show 
ing reduction in eye accidents, Safety 
Director Ellis declared the campaign 
was an unqualified success from the 
standpoint of cooperation and the 
enthusiasm with which the employees 
collaborated with the Labor-Man: 
ment Committee’s 
accidents. 


oe 
i? 


efforts to reduce 





DON'T NEED GOGGLES ON 
THIS JOB. I'VE DONE IT 
THIS WAY FOR YEARS 








LESSON NO.!i IN HOW TO LOSE AN EVE 
THE RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST 


“The campaign definitely was suc 
cessful in that it emphasized to the 
workers the need and the importanc: 
of wearing safety equipment on haz 
ardous jobs,” Ellis said. “It pointed 
out to them the various types of work 
on which the workers would 
their own best interests by wearing 
goggles, shields or hoods. The de 
gree of the success of the drive can 
only be measured later on when we 
see to what extent the safety meas 
ures advocated in the campaign are 
reflected by the number of workers 
who continue to wear safety equip 
ment on dangerous jobs.” 

As part of its month-long can 
paign to educate workers to 
carelessness on the job, the Souther 
California Gas Co. used a series of 
serio-comic cartoons which were dis 


SeTve 
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played on bulletin boards in shops 
md offices and published in the firm’s 
house organ 

[he two cartoons shown here illus- 
trate two of six occupational ‘‘musts” 
or which the company recommends 
the wearing of goggles—grinding 
operations; and driving steel or iron 
bars which may throw off chips that 
might cause eye injuries. 





Worthington Pump Gets 
Maritime Award 


Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, vice 


rman of the United Maritime 


states 


@ We are all compelled today to demand much more than 
normal from present equipment. This most certainly 
applies to trenchers for the demand for emergency work 
on existing and new lines is heavy. 

Because of their superior rugged construction, correct 
design, speed, flexibility and power, CLEVELAND 
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Commission, presented the Maritim: 
ior excellence in war production on Oct 
ber 13th to the Worthington Pump Cor 
pany, which has been supplying pum; 
for most of the ships in the new Victor 
Fleet. 

To 5,000 men and women employees « 
the plant, who witnessed the presentatior 
Rear Admiral Vickery said, “No other 
phase of war production has done mor: 
to turn the tide against our enemies thai 


- 

the tremendous output of American mer r 

chant shipyards.” The award was a 

cepted, on behalf of the plant, by Hobart 

C. Ramsey, company vice-president 

charge of operations, who, like Rear Ad 

miral Vickery, was graduated from A1 

napolis with the Class of ‘15 
I 
I 
{ 





owners have found that their CLEVELANDS have met 
this increased load. Records show that CLEVELANDS 
have had the stamina, to stand up under the toughest 
going day after day delivering maximum trench footage 
at minimum cost and with minimum times out for repairs. 


When the going gets tough you can depend upon your 


“CLEVELAND”. 





y THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY vor 
Ve 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE 


“TLEVELANDS’ Save More...Because they Do More 





Pioneer of the Small Trencher 


CLEVELAND, OHIC 
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War Production Board and 






Part-4500 Power, Water, Gas 


and Communications 


Utilities Order U-7 (Formerly Lim- 
itation Order L-31) | 
NATURAL GAS 


Whereas, increased gas require- 
ments for war production and civil- 
ian uses, coupled with scarcity of 
materials for the construction of 
pipelines and other facilities, have 
resulted in shortages of natural gas 
in certain areas of the United States 
and are threatened in others; during 
periods of adverse weather conditions 
the demand for natural gas in almost 
all areas increases beyond the ca- 
pacity of existing facilities to meet 
such demands; and the following 
order is deemed necessary to con- 
serve existing reserves of natural 
gas and to safeguard deliveries to 
war industries and essential civilian 
services, and in other respects is 
necessary and appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest and to promote the war 
effort : 

Integration of gas system opera- 
tions. (1) Each utility or non-utility 
supplier shall, as far as practicable, 
sO operate and maintain its trans- 
mission, storage, distribution and gas 
manufacturing facilities as to 
achieve maximum deliverability of 
natural gas in any area or areas in 
which a shortage exists or is immi- 
nent and to conserve existing gas re- 
serves; and no utility or non-utility 
supplier shall abandon any such 
facilities except upon specific author- 
ization of the War Production Board. 
Where necessary for such purposes, 
the War Production Board may, 
from time to time, issue specific di- 
rections as to the operation of gas 
manufacturing, transmission, storage 
and distribution facilities. 

(2) Each utility or non-utility sup- 
plier shall maintain in operating con- 
dition all gas manufacturing facilities 
owned or operated by such utility or 
non-utility supplier which were in 
operating condition on November 12, 
1942. Each utility or non-utility sup- 
plier shall repair and maintain in 
operating condition such other facil- 
ities including gas manufacturing 


facilities owned or operated by such 
utility or non-utility supplier as the 
Board may, 


War Production from 


Other Administrative Orders 


time to time, direct. Wherever repair 
and maintenance of gas facilities re- 
quires the use of materials in excess 
of those available under any order 
issued by the War Production Board, 
application for authority to use or 


acquire such materials should be 
made to the War Production Board 
in accordance with established pro- 
cedures. ; 

(3) The War Production Board 
may, from time to time, issue specific 
directions respecting the delivery of 
natural gas from one utility or non- 
utility supplier to another or to any 
consumer, and respecting the inter- 
connection of any facilities; and no 
utility or non-utility supplier shall 
deliver or accept or fail to deliver or 
accept deliveries of gas or fail to 
interconnect facilities in violation of 
any such direction. Subject to such 
directions and to the provisions of 
paragraph (b) 5, each utility or non- 
utility supplier shall so interchange 
natural gas with its interconnected 
utilities or non-utility suppliers as to 
achieve, directly or indirectly, the 
maximum deliverability in any area 
or areas in which a shortage exists 
or is imminent. 

(4) Upon specific direction of the 
\War Production Board, utilities or 
non-utility suppliers shall curtail gas 
deliveries to specified classes of con- 
sumers on their systems if necessary 
in order to make available gas for de- 
livery to utilities or non-utility sup- 
pliers on whose systems there exists 
a shortage which adversely affects or 
threatens service to war pre nlucers or 
other essential consumers. Any util- 
ity or non-utility supplier may re- 
quest the War Production Board to 
direct another utility or non-utility 
supplier to deliver gas to it, on the 
ground that such delivery will safe- 
guard service to war producers or 
essential consumers, or will other- 
wise be in the interest of the war 
effort. 

(5) No utility shall deliver natural 
gas to any other utility or non-utility 
supplier not theretofore regularly 
supplied by such utility (except 
emergency deliveries to relieve a 
shortage resulting from the failure or 
breakdown of gas production, trans- 
mission or distribution facilities), 
without specific approval of the War 
Production Board. Any utility mak- 








ing such emergency deliveries shall 
report directly to the War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of War Utilities, 
Natural Gas Division, Ref.: U-7, 
the nature of the emergency and the 
amount and duration of such deliver- 
ies. 

(6) Each non-utility supplier in 
any area served by any utility with 
which such non-utility supplier is in- 
terconnected or is capable of being 
interconnected, shall upon notice 
from the War Production Board so 
order its operations as to make avail- 
able to such utility, or to any essen 
tial war producer or other consumer, 
all natural or manufactured gas 
which it is capable of producing or 
supplying in excess of the minimum 
requirements of its own essential op- 
erations. Any non-utility supplier 
which on October 1, 1943 was sup- 
plying natural gas to a utility in an 
area in which a shortage exists or 1s 
imminent shall not discontinue de- 
liveries to such utility without the 
approval of the War Production 
Board, unless it is no longer capable 
of making such deliveries, or pur- 
suant to the provisions of paragraph 
(c) (1). 

(c) Operations during gas short- 
ages. (1) In the event of an exist- 
ing or imminent gas shortage in any 
area, each utility or non-utility sup- 
plier supplying such area shall con- 
duct its operations and reduce deliv- 
eries to commercial and industrial 
consumers in accordance with the 
following schedule, subject to such 
further or special directions as the 
War Production Board may from 
time to time issue: Provided, That to 
the extent, if any, required by the 
emergency nature of the shortage 
such utility or non-utility supplier 
may, in the first instance, reduce de- 
liveries without regard to such sched- 
ule, but shall, as soon as possible 
thereafter, readjust its operations 
and deliveries to conform in all re- 
spects to such schedule during the 
continuance of the gas_ shortage 
period. The utility or non-utility sup- 
plier shall : 

(1) First, within the limit of con- 
tractual rights, reduce deliveries to 
all consumers purchasing natural gas 
under contracts permitting the sup- 
plier to interrupt deliveries: Pro- 
vided, That deliveries of gas neces- 
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sary for the maintenance of the \ 
production and essential civilian se1 
ices listed in Exhibit A, as the sai 


may be amended from time to time 
shall be reduced only to the extent 
that the fuel requirements for sucl 
production and services can be sup 
plied from the consumer’s standby 
facilities: And provided, That deli 


eries shall be maintained to any con 
sumer to the minimum extent neces 


Sary to prevent permanent damage t 
production and service facilities, ex 
cept that such deliveries shall be in 
terrupted under paragraph (c) (1 


(v) below. 
(11) Second, if such action has not 
previously been taken, operat 


ity’s or non-utility supplier’s stand 
by gas manufacturing facilities up t 
their maximum operating capacity 
Provided, That any utility may 

quest the War Production Board 

direct the operation of specinc col 
sumer stand-by facilities (in addition 
to those provided above) prior to the 
operation of such utility’s stand-by 
manufacturing facilities, upon the 
ground that such action would r 
lieve the gas shortage more expe 
ditiously, or with less use of critical 
fuels, or would otherwise be in the 


interest of the war effort 

( 111) Third, reduce deliveries 
without regard to the supplier’s con 
tractual rights or those of any con 
sumer to all remaining 
having stand-by facilities, to the ex 
tent of the capacity of stand-by fa 
cilities. 






Gives rapid location of 
manhole lids and cleanout 
This locator c 
amplifier and earphone. 


When the edge of th: 


onsists 


consumers 
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The Bob White ELECTRONIC 
BOX LOCATOR 
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iv) Fourth, if such action has 
not previously been taken, notify all 
lomestic and other consumers by 
, newspaper, or any other avail 
ble means of general communica- 
ion, that a temporary gas emergency 
n the area exists or is imminent and 


ppeal for the immediate institution 
f vol 


I idio 


of voluntary curtailment by all gas 


maintained until 
that the emergency has 


consumers, to be 
notuncation 
passed 

v) Fifth, interrupt deliveries 
within the limits of contractual rights 
to any consumers purchasing gas un- 


der contracts permitting the supplier 


o interrupt deliveries, who have not 
been fully curtailed under previous 
teps: Provided, That deliveries shall 
be maintained to consumers listed on 
Exhibit A to the extent necessary to 
prevent interference with production 
essential operations. 
Sixth, reduce deliveries to all 
onsumers not fully curtailed under 
without regard to the 
ipplier’s contractual rights or those 
iny consumer or the non-existence 
stand by facilities: Provided, That 
leliveries shall be maintained to con 
sumers listed on Exhibit A to the ex 
tent necessary to prevent interference 


(v1) 


previous steps, 


with production or essential opera 
11oOns 
(vil) Seventh, reduce deliveries to 


iny consumers listed in Exhibit A 
to the extent that operations of such 
onsumers have been determined by 
the War Production Board to be of 
ich nature as to permit reductions 


f 


« iri xes, risers, 
ed 1 den disc 
j pas r a@ covered 
riser 1rphone indi- 
location with a “bok 

r 


peration is not affected by 


r ice, small pieces of 
tal w hanging wires, elec- 
‘al fields, radios or passing 
tos. Any man can easily 


nplete operating details, ef- 
in operation and 
features sent on request. 


Ferguson & Pascoe 


11 Hill Street Newark 2, New Jersey 
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in delivery of gas without perman 
loss in production of critical ¢ 
products or essential services. 


(viii) Eighth, if further red 
tions in deliveries are necessary, ¢1 
tail all remaining consumers on pi 
uniform proportionate basis so f : 


as practicable pending receipt 
special directions from the War P1 scl 
duction Board. 1 


(2) A shortage” shall | “ 
deemed to exist whenever (i) a uti 
ity or non-utility supplier finds 


‘ 
OAas 
gas 


necessary to reduce deliveries to its ‘ 
consumers, or (ii) the utility or non iz 
utility supplier is able to maintair ou 
full deliveries to all consumers onl me, 
by excessive withdrawals from stor U1 
age or reserves which impair its $s 

su 


ability to meet its forthcoming peak 
day requirements to the usual extent, rn 


or (11) the War Production Board de 
notifies a utility or non-utility sup ver 
plier that it considers a shortage to seen 
exist on such system. gr 
c th 

(3) Deliveries to domestic con co 
sumers during gas shortages shall be nn 
made pursuant to such directions as of 
the War Production Board may (c 
from time to time issue: Provided, cht 
That any utility may at any tim on 


submit to the War Production Board of 
a practicable program for the cur : 


W 
tailment of its domestic consumers m 
during such gas shortages and re of 
quest that it be declared operative by " 
the War Production Board among ef 
consumers of such utility. 

(4) Except as set forth in the of 
proviso of the first paragraph of ay 
paragraph (c) (1), or pursuant to P 
special directions of the War Pro ul 
duction Board, deliveries to any con de 
sumer in the respective groups de wy, 
fined above in paragraphs (c) (1) U 
(1) to (c) (1) (vii) inclusive, shall e: 
not be reduced until deliveries to all ce 
consumers in prior groups have been uN 
fully suspended in accordance with 
the specific provisions of suchxpara , 
graph: Provided, That deliveries t ‘ 
consumers in any group who con 
sume less than 3000 met of gas pet 
month need not be suspended before . 
commencing curtailment of succes 
sive groups where such consumers : 
are scattered or for other reasons not 
susceptible of speedy curtailment : 
Reductions to consumers defined 1 
paragraph (c) (1) (i) shall be on 


such basis as will relieve the shortage 
most expeditiously ; reduction to con 
sumers within all groups defined it 
paragraph (c) (1) (iii) to (c) (1) 
(vii) inclusive shall so far as prac 
ticable be made on a uniform pro 
portionate basis: Provided, That any 
utility or non-utility supplier may re 
quest the War Production Board t 
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vember, 


prove a specific program for such 
terruptions within any class of con- 
mers, on a geographic or other 
isis which will relieve gas_ short- 
res more expeditiously. 


, 


(5) Each utility or non-utility sup- 
ier shall classify each of its indus- 
rial and commercial consumers with- 

the applicable grouping in the 
schedule set forth in paragraph (c) 
(1) and upon specific request of the 
War Production Board shall, on or 
before November 15th of each year 
forward such consumer classification 
lists to the War Production Board on 
form WPB-619, together with the 
other data relative to operations dur- 
ing shortages required by such form. 
Unless modified or revised by direc- 
tion of the War Production Board, 
such consumer classification _ lists 
submitted on Form WPB-619 shall 
determine the grouping of each con- 
sumer in the application of the cur 
tailment schedule set forth in para- 
graph (c) (1). At the direction of 
the War Production Board specific 
consumers or classes of consumers 
may at any time be classified in any 
of the groups defined in paragraph 
(c) (1) (4) to (ce) (1) (vil) in- 
clusive, or in any special group, with- 
out regard to size, nature, or terms 
of delivery, whenever such action 
will assist in relieving gas shortage 
more expeditiously, or with less use 
of critical fuels, or in other respects 
will be in the interest of the war 
effort. 


(6) Whenever, pursuant to any 
of the provisions of this order, or 
any special direction of the War 
Production Board, a utility or non- 
utility supplier is required to reduce 
deliveries to any consumer, it shall 
notify such consumer accordingly. 
Upon receipt of such notification 
each consumer shall reduce his ac- 
ceptance of gas deliveries in accord 
ince therewith. 


(7) Notwithstanding any  pro- 
visions of this order, if the War 
Production Board, after investiga- 
tion, shall determine that any con- 
sumer having stand-by facilities, has 
failed to provide himself with an 
idequate supply of fuel for the 
yperation of such stand-by facilities 
lespite the availability of such fuel, 
he War Production Board may pro- 
bit deliveries of gas to, and accept- 
neces of gas by, such consumer to the 
xtent that his requirements of gas 
ould have been decreased through 
he operation of such stand-by fa- 
ilities. 

(8) The following reports shall 
re filed with the War Production 
soard relative to gas shortages: 
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(1) Whenever any utility or non- 
utility supplier reduces deliveries of 
gas to any consumer pursuant to 
paragraph (c) (1) (v) above or any 
subsequent sub-paragraph of (c) 
(1), such utility or non-utility sup- 
plier shall immediately notify the 
War Production Board, Office of 
War Utilities, Natural Gas Division, 
Ref.: U-7, by telegram, of the ex- 
tent of such reduction. 


(11) On or before the 15th day of 
each month following a calendar 
month during which reductions in 
deliveries have occurred, each affect- 
ed utility or non-utility supplier shall 
submit a report on Form WPB-620 
of the aggregate volumes of natural 
gas conserved by such reductions in 
delivery and the volumes of natural 
gas replaced by consumer stand-by 
facilities and by utility or non-utility 
supplier gas manufacturing stand 
by facilities. 


(111) On or before the 15th day 
of each month, each utility or non- 
utility supplier in certain areas spe 
cifically designated by the War Pro 
duction Board shall submit on Form 
WPB-2077 a report of natural gas 
underground storage operations, sum- 


marizing such operations for the 
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A sample cutter for test and trial may 
be ordered on memorandum invoice, to 
be paid for if retained or returned for 


credit if unsatisfactory. Try it once, and you will use 


no other. 






CLOSE QUARTER JOBS 


The REED FOUR WHEEL Cutter operates with 
a short back and forth motion through only 
one-third of a circle. 
wheels exerts the same pressure on the 
pipe, and all 4 therefore cut evenly and 
completely through the pipe at the 
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calendar month preceding the date of 
reporting. 

(d) Restrictions on deliveries of 
natural gas to non-residential con- 
sumers, (1) No utility or non-utility 
supplier shall deliver natural gas to | 
any non-residential consumer for the 
operation of any gas-fired equipment 
(including space heating equipment ) 
and no non-residential consumer | 

| 





















shall accept such deliveries, unless : 

(1) Such equipment was installed 
and in regular operation at the same | 
premises prior to November 30, 
1942: Provided, Deliveries of natural 
gas for the operation thereof were 
not prohibited prior to that date by 
Limitation Order L-31, 

(11) If such equipment was con- 
verted from some other fuel to nat- 
ural gas, such conversion was com- 
pleted and the equipment was in 
regular operation at the same prem- 
ises prior to November 30, 1942: 
Provided, That deliveries of natural 
gas for the operation thereof were 
not prohibited prior to that date by 
Limitation Order L-31, o1 

(111) Such equipment replaces gas 
fired equipment of equal or greater 
capacity previously installed and 
regularly operated at the same prem- 
purposes : Pro- 
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Each of the four 


same time. 


Equipped with Reed special alloy 
RAZOR BLADE Wheels, which cut 
with remarkable ease. leave little 
burr, and have a long life of 
useful service. 
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1436 W. 8th Street . 


ERIE, PA. 
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vided, That non-space heating equip- those areas not listed in Exhibit B 


ment is not replaced with space heat this order, as the same may be 

ing equipment, or from time to time amended, for the 
(iv) Such deliveries have beer peration of space heating equip 

specifically approved by the War ment 

Production Board: Provided, That f) Conversions and prohibited in- 

deliveries of natural gas may be tallations. (1) No person shall in 


11 


made where necessary for the opera stall or cause to be installed gas-fired 


tion of oil well or gas well drillir quipment designed to receive de 
equipment. veries of natural gas from any 
(2) The War Production Boa: tility if such deliveries are pro 
may, by specific direction, establis bited by paragraphs (d) or (e) of 
monthly delivery quotas, lin I his order 
creases in or require decreases of thi (2) If the War Production Board, 
monthly volume of natural gas whicl ifter investigation, shall determine: 
may be delivered to or accepted hat the gas-fired equipment 
any non-residential consume: cel wned or operated by any person can, 
tain gas shortage areas, when¢ thout exceptional expense or hard 
is determined that such actio1 p to such person, be converted to 
essary Or appropriate; and upon th e use of, or be replaced by equip 


issuance of such directions no per: ment critical fuel of 
1S available, and 


Chat such 


using, a less 
shall make or accept deliveries hich a supply 


are not in conformance therew conversion or re 


(e) Restrictions on deliver icement will contribute to the all 
natural gas to residentia nsume? tion of actual or prospective gas 
No utility or non-utility supplie: 1ortages, or to the maintenance of 
shall deliver to any residential cor deliveries to war producers or 
sumer, and no residential consumer sential civilian services, the War 
shall accept delivery of natural ¢g ‘roduction Board may upon suff 
for the operation of any space h« notice to permit such conver 
ing equipment in any area listed n or replacement, prohibit further 
Exhibit B unless: eliveries or acceptances of natural 

(1) Such equipment was installed gas for the operation of such gas 
and in regular operation at the same fired equipment 
premises prior to December 2, 1942 g) Conservation for war needs 


Provided, That deliveries of 1 


When the War Production Board by 
gas for the operation of such equip 


special direction prohibits or limits 


ment were not prohibited prior to th he use of natural gas for specific 
same date by Limitation Order L-31 purposes in order to safeguard es- 


or sential gas supplies in the interest of 


(2) If such equipment was he war effort, no person shall use, 
verted from some other fuel leliver, or accept natural gas in vio 
ural gas, such conversion was co! tion of restrictions thus established. 
pleted and the equipment soil (h) Appeals and applications. (1) 
regular operation at the sam \ny person affected by this order, or 
ises prior to December 2, 1942: ny direction issued thereunder, who 
Provided, That deliveries of natut onsiders that compliance therewith 
gas for the operation of such e the operation thereof would work 
ment were not prohibited p1 exceptional and unreasonable 
same date by Limitation Orde 51 hardship, or would in other respects 
or e prejudicial, may appeal for re 

(3) In the case of new constru lief by letter to the War Production 
tion in any area listed in Exhibit |] Board 
such equipment was specified in th 2) Any person who considers 
construction contract and \ iny reduction in or prohibition 
stalled prior to March 1, 1943: P) deliveries of natural gas made, or 
vided, That deliveries of nat gas yroposed to be made pursuant to any 
for the operation thereof were n rovision of this order, or any di 


prohibited prior to that dat ection issued thereunder, interferes 
tation Order L-31, or ill interfere materially with war 

(4) Such equipment replaces gas roduction or essential civilian serv- 
fired equipment of equal ereatet e, may apply to the War Produc 
input capacity installed and regi on Board for relief by letter com- 
larly operated at the same nication setting forth all relevant 
whether by the same or another con letails Any utility or non-utility 
sumer, or upplier which considers that the 

(5) Such supply of natural available on 


deliveries hay been gas 


specifically approved by the War _ its system is sufficient to provide for 
) ~+4 ard: rngna 1] : : ‘ 

Production Board: Provided, That ill existing and estimated future re- 
deliveries of natural gas may be quirements of war industry and un- 


made to residential consumers in restricted civilian use. mav apply for 
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exemption of its system, or any ] 
tion thereof, from the provisions 
paragraph (d) or (e) of this or 

(3) Applications by  consun 
for exemption from any of the 
strictions on deliveries of natu 
gas contained in paragraphs (d) a 
(e) of this order shall be 
Form WPB-3314. 

(1) Reports and information. | 
Each utility and non-utility suppl 
shall keep and preserve for not | 
than two years accurate and compl 


made 


records concerning deliveries of n: 
ural gas to r to otl 
utilities or non-utility suppliers. Su 
records shall be subject to Inspec tu 
by duly authorized representatives «1 
the War Production Board. 

(2) All persons affected by tl 
order shall execute and file with 1] 
War Production Board such reports 
and questionnaires as Boar 
shall from time to time request. 

(j}) Communications to War P 
duction Board \ll reports requir 
to be filed hereunder, and all con 
munications this 
shall, unless otherwise directed, hb: 
addressed to: War Production Board, 
Office of War Utilities, Washing 
tom 25,1; Ret.: U-7. 

(k) Violations. Any person who 
wilfully violates any provision of this 
order or any direction issued here 
under, or who, in connection with 
such order or direction wilfully con 
ceals a material fact or furnishes 
false information to any department 
or agency of the United States, is 
guilty of a crime, and upon convi 
tion may be punished by fine or in 
prisonment. In addition, any such 
person may be prohibited from mak 
ing or obtaining further deliveries of, 
or from processing or using material 
under priority control and may be 
deprived of priorities assistance. 

Note: The _ reporting requir 
ments of this order have been af 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget 
pursuant to the Federal Reports A 
of 1942. 

Issued this 25th day of Octobe: 


1943. 


consumers ¢ 


said 


concerning ordet 


WaR PRODUCTION BOAR! 
By J. JosepH WHELAN, 
Recording Secretar’ 





Independent Petroleum Assn. 
Discusses Oil Production 


\ highlight of the Fourteenth Annua 
Meeting of the Independent Petrolem 
Association of America in Fort Wortl 
Texas, October 24-27, was a Governor 


luncheon on October 27, at which Gov 
ernor Coke R. Stevenson of Texas wi 
host to Governors from oil pr 


ducing states in the Mid-Continent are 


several 


who were called upon for brief talks « 
the oil business as they 


viewed it. 



























“Bob White” Locator 
for Buried Boxes 
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speedy spotting 
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Gas Slide Rule 


Tule iesignated as tk 














Gas Slide Rule. 


M < UDI gas slide rule is de 


signed calculate orifice capaci- 


ly read in pressure units 
nches water ‘olumn, ounces, 
nches of mercury or pounds. Alsx 
to calculate pressure drop in pipe 
nes, meters, control] valves, etc. 
r low pressure applications an 





16 ft. long and 12 ft. in height. 
nas no moving paris. 
High ‘eliicioncr. Tar scrubbers 


w in operation are reducing the 
tar 1 ne grain per hundred cubic 





Bob White Box Locator 




















This locator consists of a loop 
aerial, amplifier and earphone. 

As shown in the illustration an 
operator, as he walks along swings 
the disc carrying the aerial a short 
distance above ground or paving. 
When encountering the object 
sought, the amplifier, in a closed 
case, carried from the shoulder, 
sends a ‘‘bob white” signal to the 
ear phone and enables the exact 
center for digging ta be located. 

Complete description with operat 
ing instructions are available 
through the manufacturers. 

Oo 


Gas Cleaning and Washing 


This Stationary Disintegrator is 
designed for gas washing and 
cleaning operations in tar scrub- 
bers, ammonia washers and _ in 
liquid purification. It provides in- 
timacy of contact not heretofore 
available 

Among its advantages are, small 
amount of space required. For ex- 
ample, a scrubber having a ca- 
pacity of ten million cubic feet per 
day requires a space 8 ft. wide by 





















yen sulphide in 






STATIONARY 
DISINTEGRATORS 





Model K 








pressure drop for high pressure ap- 
plications. 

Made of celluloid with two mov- 
able slides. Size 7%" x 2%”. 
Leather case and _ instruction 
manual are included. 


A larger model 12'2"' long made 


of seasoned mahogany and cov- 
ered with celluloid is also avail- 


tb 


ry 
oO ) 


or fuller information write Utili- 


ties Distributors, Inc., Box 1937, 


Portland, Maine. 








The life of the oxide in the puri- 
fying boxes is increased due to the 
lesser amount of hydrogen sulphide 
in the gas. Furthermore, the clean- 
liness of the gas materially reduces 
the amount of tar deposit in oxide 
boxes and thus eliminates chan- 
neling. 

Fuller information will be found 
in bulletin issued by Coal Carboniz- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo., or 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17 





BEX Dea ht 















Stationary Disintegrator for Gas Cleaning and Washing. 
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News of the Gas tndusiry 

















Industrial Gas Men Active at 
National Metal Congress 


In lieu of the traditional Industria 
Breakfast this year at the National M 


Congress in Chicago industrial ga 


from all parts gathered for ar 


meeting on October 19th, whi vel 


many subjects that apply to gas 
duction and heat treating of meta | 
as The Industrial Gas Round 


gathering soon took on the 





town meeting as the crowd fill 
in the Palmer House to overfl 


Under the skillful guidance 
Lekberg, Northern Indiana Pul S 
Company, whose vigorous gave 
technique finally broke the gavel 
experts in industrial gas ut 
sented to the members of the 
and Commercial Gas Sectio1 
formation on many of today’s wat 
tion heat treating problems and 
technical subjects and sales plans 
days when war production w 





to peace-time manufacturing 


Ben H. Gardner, Columbia | 
Corporation, Columbus, Ohio, ar 


man of the Industrial anc 
Section, welcomed the industrial 
and their guests fror 
Congress. Mr. Gardner said 

who are associated witl 

and Commercial Gas Sectior 

ican Gas Association, botl 
representatives and utility represet 
take a great, and we think a 
pride in the part we have had 

our nation for its greatest 
effort—an effort on which its ver 
depended. We feel that the mai 

of gas fired industrial equipmer 
industrial sales engineers of the gas 
try have given to our great 

ducers a service that has been 


dous help and has assisted 


of our national record—a_ rec 
enormous output of the tools 
When this war is finally ove 


surely face a most interesting pet 


reconstruction, a period in whicl 
bound to be great developments i 
of new metals and alloys, and s 
revolutionary changes in methods 
treating. I feel sure that in this 
period which we are facing, ou 
will continue to hold its own as 
ferred fuel, and that the indust: 
engineers Oot our gas equipt 
turers and of our gas utilities 
tinue to make their full contr 
solution of future problems 
continued preeminence of Amer 
try.” 


Technical subjects discusse 


whole range from 1 


n the National Me 


rnaces discussed by the Chairman 
A\.G.A. Metals Treating and Melt 
p, John P. Brosius, Equitable Gas 
Pittsburgh, to a tiny radiant 
¢ ¢ ( a ea pencil, described 
Nelson R. Gorsuch, Citizens Gas & 
ty, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

ine he membership of which 
ente eal leadership in industrial 
f eld. One was composed of gas 
P their subject being “Post War 
( lustrial Gas Will Face” and 
er was composed of leading manu 
( as heat treating equipment 
é was “As Manufacturers See 

il Gas Equipment of the Future 
( ik part in these panels, each 
an initial five-minute presentation 

er taking part in a lively, ope 
and answer period conducted by 

in Lekberg. The participants were 

» r Milwaukee Cras Light (oO 
é (y such, Citizens Gas «& { oke 


Indianapoli Indiana: Lloyd 
n Gas ( of Canada, Ltd., 
ario: arry” Foote, Central 

Ww Gas ( Rock ford, I] 


w, Continental Industrial En 
cago, Ill.; Harry W 


he Selas Co., Philadelphia, 
M Heyn, Surtace Combus 
O I McLean, National 
| Chicag Hl.; Slade 
Ihe | eet o (\% es 


R. M. Newhall Granted M.S. 


Degree at Illinois Tech. 
_ 


M.. Newhall, Stoneham, Mass 
e the first student to complete 
an advanced degree at the In 
{ras eX ( v i Il ois It 
r Pec ology, ( Tea8) 
whall has just completed two years 
uduate work in gas technology and 
ante a Master Science degree 
I} Tecl at its commencement 
1 
ne 24 students, all of them out 
chemistry or chemical engineering 
ute W have been granted fellow 
rs at the Gas Institute during 
is tw ears 
r the € lucational plat of the Gas 
e, about 15 students are selecte 
eal trot the nation’s colleges t 
e the training All are granted fel 
and other students can take 
ach of the fellows receives an 
pend cover expenses while 
it the Gas Inst#tute During the 
r are emploved in the gas 
: part the curriculum. The 
il ASSIS war research projects 
Gas Institute during their training 








CP Range Campaign 
for 1944 


Plans for increased promotion of Cer 
fied Performance Gas Ranges in 1944 | 
assist dealers and gas utilities build px 
war business were announced by Lloyd | 
Ginn, Chairman of the CP Sales Manage 
ment Committee of the Association of G 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacture 
at the American Gas Association annua 
convention in St. Louis. The 1944 Pr 
will include tr 





e paper promotor 
a nation-wide newspaper campaign, dire 
mail and point of sale material aimed t 
assist dealers and gas utilities obtain ad 
vance orders for post war deliveries 


Results of the 1943 program were grat 
fying, Mr. Ginn reported. Mats supplie 
to dealers and gas utilities appeared i 
more than 889 newspapers in thirty-eight 
states with an estimated total circulatior 
of twenty million 


Unique in the home appliance field, gas 
ranges carrying the CP seal, are made to 
meet uniform high cooking performance 
standards set by Home Service Director 
and engineers of gas range manufacturers 
and the American Gas Association. Speci 
fications for post war CP gas ranges were 
discussed by the CP manufacturers in St 
Louis. 


Manufacturers of CP ranges art \-] 
Stoves, Inc., American Stove Co., Clare 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., The Cleveland Coopera 
tive Stove Co., Cribben & Sexton C 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., The Estate 
Stove Co., Glenwood Range Co., James 
Graham Mfg. Co., Hardwick Stove C 
Moffats, Ltd 7 O'Keefe & Merritt ¢ o., (1e0 
D. Roper Corp., Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp., Tappan Stove Co 


Important Post for E. Holley Poe 


Interior Harold L 
Ickes, president of the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation, announced October 14. the 
appointment of FE. Holley Poe as Executive 
Officer and General Manager of the Cor 


Secretary of the 


poration. Mr. Poe resigned as Director of 
the Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline 
Division of the Petroleum Administratior 
for War to accept this appointment 


Mr. Poe is a native of Oklahoma, an 
has been connected with the oil and ga 
business for twenty-five years. He _ ha: 
been associated with the Tidal Oil Com 
pany (now Tidewater Oil Company), the 
Tiger Mountain Oil Company, the ‘Centra 
States Power and Light Company, and 
from 1937, he was an executive of the 
Natural Gas Section of the American Gas 
Association. He has been’ with _ th 
Petroleum Administration for War _ since 
June, 1942. 
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“The Blue Flame” 











| 

October marked the appearance of the 
first issue of “The Blue Flame” published | 
by Portland (Ore.) Gas and Coke Com 





pany 


Its function is that of aiding in the 








maintenance of employee relations, and ts 
largely devoted to personal activities ol 
employees including items on those in the 
armed forces. John Dierdorff is editor 





and Don Johnson managing editor 










Copies are being distributed to all em 
ployees as well as those now in military 


service 
“ 
: 
Service Booklet for Range 
Dealers 


Vitled “Keeping Your Gas Range on 
a War Basis,” The Estate Stove Com- 







pany, Hamilton, Ohio, has issued a small 
hut informative booklet on gas range us¢ 
and maintenance for distribution through 
their established dealers 







Care of top burners, improved meal 










on time production, pointers on food values, 
care of the range and cooking hints are 

Watson E. Derwent, vice president of the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, briefly 
Rockford, Illinois, has announced his retirement effective November 
1, 1943. A prominent figure in the Roper organization for 28 years, 
Derwent leaves behind a group of associates with whom he has worked 
during that period. Left to right, standing, secretary-treasurer, Floyd K 
Lawson, 26 years with the company; vice president, E. Carl Sorby, 16 LATTNE R 
years; vice president, John P. Curtin, 32 years; and president, Stanley 


H. Hobson, 32 years GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 





set forth but in a comprehensive 






manner 















Derwent Retires from committee trom the time the laboratory 


Geo, D. Roper Corporation was set up 


; ; Since the start of the war much of his 
Watson E. Derwent, vice president of 


the Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 
Illinois, who has been with Roper for 28 
years and an active figure in the gas 
industry for over 40 years, announced his 
retirement effective November 1, 1943 

It was as a young man in 1915 that 
“Wat” Derwent became associated with the 
Roper organization. Starting as assistant 





time has been devoted to coordinating 
activities of the gas industry with the 
wartime requirements Of various govern 







mental agencies 


Talking about his retirement, Derwent 






said, “The Geo. D. Roper Corporation 1s 
in excellent condition Our officers and 
the men surrounding them are well-schooled 


in problems of the company and the indus 








to the vice president, he performed a wide 
range of duties. 

In commenting on those early years Der 
went said, “A man really had to be versa 
tile then. For example, at the start George 
D. Roper, our founder and president, went 
uit and got orders for stoves, came home 


and helped build them and had a hand in Mathieson Alkali Works 


try. They are capable of carrying on in a 
very energetic manner. I want to step 





aside now while | still have a few years to 





enjoy doing some of those things I've 
ing off all mv life.” 





heen putt 






















everything else such as advertising, billing, Wins White Star Burns gg gas or regular fur- 
etc. At one time I was working on pro nace oils with equal efficiency 
luction, sales, advertising and most every In recognition of its continued con using same burner. 
thing else.” tributions to the war effort, the Niagara 
In 1917 Derwent became sales managet Falls plant of the Mathieson Alkali P. M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
f the gas range division and in 1918 was Works, Inc., has been authorized to add ' 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





elevated to the position of vice president a white star to its “E” flag 





Previous to joining the Roper organiza 





tion he served for 11 years as sales man 
ger of the Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 
eck oe ath pry wore The Reliable Shut-Off re 


- 
f the American Gas Association. Der for Street Mains Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
itn oh A De 523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. New York 






Always an aggressive, forceful char 





acter, Derwent was prominent in associa 
tion activities for years. He was a mem 
er of every state gas association: and a 
nember of the American Gas Association 






f rc aire — i ; abe : 
or 25 years, serving on many industt 2 HANDLE & 
ommittees. He helped organize the Asso LOCKING SLEEVE 
iation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers and served as_ president 





































Valve Situation Eases American Meter Employee 


There is evidence that manufa W elfare Plan Cited 
products for essential wartime it { e current bulletin of The Equitabk 
are getting “over the um] i 4 fe Assurance Society features the pro 
orders for less critical needs 1 " c ve empl surance plan of Amer- 
a good chance for d very W Meter Compan hich stands out as 
sonable time. cample of good emplovee welfare 


According to an announc t es of thi is industry as a whol 
leased by Merco Nordstrom Va tit fro} { surance 


company’s 


pany, available manutacturing i et 

not suitable for the product ept Group protection as 
steel valves are being devote tstanding community welfare service 
steel valves. This will permit A i in American Meter Company, 


stock deliveries of certain sizes a + s known. the first orcaniza- 


i kK 

numbers, thus relieving an agg i ' entire country to provide every 

condition in many industries f Group insura available to em- 
In the near future, the ma t ees and their dependents 

states, orders will be larg ones n indus established in 


for top Nordstrot ist Steer Q2 A mericat VPeter 
Valves 


rubber plants and igh octal ( npan\ i lor ted | auitable 


priority as also been an 
desperately needed et " leader I mpl plans 


Group 


welfare 


which in turn gives excellent rance on the non-contributory 
delivery within ninety days of st n Februarv 1, 1917 ; 
for other uses Subsequent] i sea pany’s employees 
Critical war orders necessita ene ntributory Grouy 
percent increase of valve tonnag ance, A lent and Health, Ac 
normal plant capacity for a short tal Death a D emberment insut 
according to Colonel Willard | , Hospital | x pense insurance, Sur 
who is President of the Compa Benefits, and Group Annuities. The 
enormous load has been reduce ) progra! vas made complete by 
efforts and the time when deliy iddition of Hospital Expense insur 
be resumed for other needs on a ice and Surgical Benefits for dependents 
expanded basis are now in sight January 1, 1940. Recently the program 
The entire valve indust1 s " mproved by increasing amounts un- 
trom a very trying period, I ependent coverages to equal those 
relief of many valve users I i led for emt ees 
waiting until the post-war pe S g up the ee welfare plans 
purchasers may be able to obtai: any, Nor McKean, Presi- 
valves now Easing rf the " t American Meter Company, states 
tion may be forerunner of solut tecords reveal that few of our de 
many other manufacturing prob ( ployees had made adequate pro 
tainly this is glad news for the the ul rough individual 
industry in particular nsurance It is believed that an 





% amit ¢uanreass f aac 
Harry A, Erb With eee ee eee 
7 ° | ces nave a Ividual protection 
W orthington nst disability or, except for our Group 
Worthington Pump and Ma gram, have provided in_ substantial 
poration announces that Hat nner again age dependency. The 
has joined the organization as § we spend tor Group protection is, 
asily the best community wel 

( l 


ote 


R. G. Barnett Chosen to Post 
on A, G, A, Advertising Committee 


4 anies participating in the gas 
ationa advertising prog 

ated I \Wasl ington, Oregon, 

‘ Idaho a Montana have chosen 


Barnett ot Portlar 1, Oregon, to rep 


hem on the American Gas Associa 


November, 1943 











elmerican Gas Jou 





Adve rt 
is vice-president and 

rtland Gas & ( 
Pollard 


Seattle who has resigned his position 


tion’s Committee on National 
Mr. Barnett 
eral manager of the P: 




























































Company and replaces James F 


president of the Seattle Gas Company 
November lst, and who inte 
to take up residence in California 


fective 


Kirk Joins Navy As Lieutenant 
Junior Grade 


Walter B. Kirk, Assistant Chief R 
search Engineer of the American Gas A 
sociation Testing Laboratories, has be 


commissioned a Lieutenant, Junior Gra 
in the U. S. Navy. Volunteering 

special duty, he reported to Princeton Ur 
versity on September 15, 1943, for bas 
training and indoctrination following whi 
he is slated for sea duty as deck office 
on one of our fighting “Small Craft 
His numerous both in the ga 
Labora 


“Walt’ to VC 


unteer for duty where the going 1s toug 


friends, 
industry at large and in_ the 


tories, find it just like 





a 





UR LEATHERS will stand up 
in the meter under all vari- 
able conditions. Unaffected by 
heat, cold or dampness. The test 
of time has proven their superior- 
ity over any substitutes proposed 
or offered for diaphragm use; 
they are strong and pliable. L 
We also manufacture Oiled 





Mcter Leather as well as Re- 4, 
Chrome for Iron and Tin Meters, 2] 
Governors and Regulators. )] 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, INC. 
129 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Sales Representatives 


Bankart & Samuelson, ”. St: 
177 William St., New York C 


Wilder & Co., 1038 Crosby Street, Chicago 











Prompt Deliveries From Our Own Factory 





HORIZONTAL 








Harry A. Erb 


ZQaPADIV)-O 


CHECK 


VALVES 


An=- 90 











Manager of the Moore Stea 





VERTICAL | 

















Division, Wellsville, New York \ 1928 
graduate of Cornell Universit 
perience covers the servicing 


turbines, electric generators a1 85 Spring St 


lated equipment. 





NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 






South Norwalk, Conn. 
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tate and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


irding to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Manager of the American Gas Journal and that 


ite shown in the above caption, required by the 


3efore me, a Notary Public in and for the 


G. Krake, who, having been duly sworn ac Pn 


following is, to the best of his knowledge 
1 belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
anagement (and if a daily paper, the circula 
n), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 


full 
7 


and 


*t of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, and 


appear upon tl 
in cases where t 
appears 


trustee 


stances 





(My 


upon tl 


or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 


the books of the 


securities in 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 3 hat the known bondholders, mortgagees, i rC « r | 'e 
MANAGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC... and other security holders owning or holding 1 Quigley Company Moves to 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort Enlarged Quarters 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of American Gas Jour gages, or other securities are (If there are 
nal, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., none, state None Quigley ¢ ompany, Inc., manufacturers 
tor October, 1943. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv ge Sie . : ‘ 
. ; paragrat t a » giv- of refractories and other industrial prod- 

Sea : ing the names the owners, stockholders, and 
State of New York se security holders, if any, contain not only the ucts, announces the removal of their gen- 
County of New York § list stockholder and security holders as they 


t f the company, but alse eral offices to 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
boc ) he comp: m also : es 2 . 
» stockholder or security holder York 17, N. ¥ 
BOCES US She Company Ss wus Factories are located at South River, 





person corporation for whom said N | a Old Bridge, N. J > and Lachine, 
is acting, is given; also that the said two P. Q., Canada. Branch offices and ware- 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s , ) 
knowledge and belief as to the circum houses are in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
and conditions under which stockholders Pawtucket, R. | 
security holders who do not appear upon 


company as trustees, hold stock ~~ . 





4 capacity other than that of a aes . . 
stal Laws and’ Regulations cece ide Gubler? Gak Gis aiteas bar ae Geen ie Synthetic Rubber Sponge 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub believe that any other person, association, or . f F 
er, editor, managing editor and business man corporation has any ect or indirect in Manufacture of a general purpose syn- 
’ ° A : 7 = } aid stock bonds sec ~s tl 1 Ss | 4 ah 
sers are: Publisher, American Gas Journal, the ad big 1 ecurities than a thetic rubber sponge is announced by The 
c., 53 Park Place, New York City; Editor, SO Sate Dy OH B. F. Goodrich C F It is made i 
fred I. Phillips, 53 Park Place, New York 5. That the average number of copies of each : - OOCTICn TCompany is made in 
ty; Business Manager, H. T. Matthew, 53 issue of this publication sold or distributed, three densities, soft, medium and_ firm 
irk Place, New York City. through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub grade Each has g 1 oil ting 
, PF s < as ( sisting - 
That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- scribers during the six months preceding the 5 ea aS SOOC Ol! Fes g prop 
= : = : . a corp > own above is ——. (This information is erties, and can be made into slabs, cord, 
ion, its name and address must be stated and d from daily publications only. . . 
ceumnetiatey thereunder the names and ad . tubing, or in almost any other molded 
esses of stockholders owning or holding one hape. Tl z ‘orr - rel] 
: ! . : . -.D a> shape. 1e grades correspond { y ii 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If S. G. KRAKE aioe pond pretty wel 
owned by a corporation, the names and ad Manager. with the pre-war crude rubber sponge. 
esses <¢ he P 0) mw “gape “4, “ » 
es of the individual owners must be given - : : Slabs 24” by 120” can be made in thick- 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincor Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st ‘ae . >: 
rated concern, its name and address, as well day October, 1943. nesses of 1/8, 3/16, 1/4, 3/8 and 1/2 inch 
those of each individual member, must be é 24" es / ‘ : 
I f ez id F i ; / 1 , - WE and 2 yy 60 slabs he 3 i 7 
en.) S. G. Krake, 53 Park Place, New York (Seal.) MARY E. KELLEHER. : id by 6 labs in the + and one 
ty. } 


commission expires March 30, 1944.) inch thicknesses 
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Small Water Gas Machines 
(Continued from page 34) 


heat value combustion gases and pre 


vent contamination of the blue gas 
If it is the policy to save the blue 
gas at the end of the run by a blast 


purge this should not be overdone 
and blast gases sent to the relief 
holder. 

Increasing the air/steam ratio will 
improve the quality of the blue gas 
by reason of increased fuel bed ten 


peratures and better steam decor 
position. 

Short cycles, by maintaining mor 
uniform fuel bed temperatures, als 


tend to improve the quality 
blue gas. 
Higher percentages of up ste 


by increasing temperatures in the 


upper part of the fire, give bette: 
steam decomposition and improve 
blue gas quality. The danger of weak 
fires developing becomes greate: 
however, and should be watched for 
if this practice is used to i 
blue gas. 

It goes without saying that any 
plant that is making any pretense ot 
efficient operation, must keep records 
of the results obtained, so that wher 
trouble develops comparisons can be 
made and trouble may be more easily) 
located. 

It is suggested that data be kept 
on the following on a daily basis 

When such data are available they 


Gas Made (Total 

Pounds of Generator Fuel 
per MCF 

Pounds of Steam per MCF 


MCF 


Gas Made per Run 


Gallons of Gas Oil per 


Cubic Feet 


ood oil and efficient cracking. Gen- 
erator fuel per MCF will also vary 
vith the Btu of the gas. 
stu gas it should be between 28 and 
33, pounds in a small plant. The 
length of standby period has an effect 
n the generator fuel per MCF, and 
hould be considered. Short daily 
rs of running usually increase the 
nount of fuel required. 
lo make one MCF of blue gas 
theoretical 50% hydrogen and 50% 
rbon monoxide) requires 15.8 
pounds of carbon, exclusive of that 
used for heating the apparatus and 
supplying the losses. This would 
count for 17% to 18Y% pounds ot 


For a 525 


Since the amount of blue gas in the 
nake gas will be determined by the 
imount of oil gas, which is in turn 
determined by the Btu of the gas and 
he Btu of the oil gas; about 800 
ubic feet of blue gas will be present 
for each MCF of make gas when 
he standard is 525 Btu. 

Thus not over fourteen or fifteen 
pounds of coke will be used as raw 
aterial for the blue gas reaction. 
Generator fuel used in excess of this 
s used in supplying the heat neces- 
sary for the chemical reactions to 
make the gas, and the losses, both 
ivoidable and unavoidable. Such 


osses are 


Heat carried from the set in the blast 
and make gases. 
Heat in the tar formed. 


Gas Made per Hour 


Btu of Gas 


of Generator Air/Steam Ratio 


Air per MCF 


Generator Air Blasting Rate 

Cycle in Use Oil per Run 

Btu Recovered per Gallon 
of Oil Used 


are of great assistance in 


causes of lowered efficiencies whet 
they occur. 
It is impossible to set up any stand 


ards for pounds of genera 
and gallons of oil per MC] 
will depend on a number « 
including : Type and size ot 
sign of set, length of stand! 
ods, practice in cleaning fir 


ating practices and a 
others. 

Figures of the average at ISU 
pertormance, that are cons 


good, have already been I 
air per MCKF—steam per M(¢ 
air/steam ratio—per cent ow 
steam and gas per run. Oil per MCI 


will vary with the Btu of the gas 


produced and the oil efficiency ob 
tained. With a 525 Btu gas vil 
vary from 2.6 to 3.2 gallons, wit! 


Steam Rates 
Oil Input Rate 
Terzian Factor 


Percent of Down Steam 
Superheater Temperature 


Heat carried away by undecomposed 
steam. 

Heat carried away by moisture in the 
generator fuel and blast air. 

Heat carried away by moisture formed 
in the combustion of hydrogen. 

Heat lost by radiation from the shells 
during running period. 

Heat lost by radiation from the shells 
during standby periods. 

Unburned fuel contained in the gen- 
erator ash. 


A few other minor miscellaneous 
losses. 

. A P siaail : - ri ¢ " 
ie heat of combustion in the tat 


not lost to the plant but is to the 
gas All other escape of heat, as 

entioned, is lost, and OK rd efficiency 
ply consists of keeping these 
Generator fuel 
s the source of practically all of the 
heat used in the 


sses tO a minimum. 


process and heat 
generator fuel perform 
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The Btu recovered per gallon o} 
may be calculated with reason 
accuracy by the following formul: 


B-300 
M. Btu per gal. equals ——— (plus 
A 


where B is the Btu per cubic f 
of the gas made and A is the gall 
of oil per MCF. The result is 
thousands of Btu per gallon of 
One hundred thousand (100,00 
Btu per gallon or better, is conside: 
good. 

The Terzian Factor is an index 
performance for the combined g 
erator fuel and oil 


results. It is 
based on the assumption that we w 
get about ten times the Btu in th: 
gas, from a gallon of oil as will lx 
obtained from a pound of generator 
fuel. The formula follows: 


10xC plus 100xA 





Terzian Factor equals 
B 


where A and B are as above and 
C equals the pounds of generato: 
fuel per MCF. The result should 
equal one (1) or more and the small 
er the numerical value, the better th 
operating results. 





Storage of Coal 

The Bureau of Mines has prepared 
report on proper methods of coal storag 
This report, written by J. F. Barkle 
chief of the Bureau’s Division of Sol 
Fuels Utilization for War, is design 
primarily for industrial users who wer: 
urged to store coal in larger quantities 
during the hot-weather months that t! 
mines might be kept at maximum prod: 
tion for the entire year 

Methods for storing coal in open | 
and piles, and in bins, bunkers, and sil 
are discussed in detail, together with pr 
cedures for capping coal piles with ai: 
tight coverings, and the report compart 
the relative advantages and disadvantag 
f each. 
from spontaneous heating or oxidation 


Suggestions for avoiding fi: 


the coal, one of the major problems 
industrial storage, include removing f 
eign materials from the coal, spread 
and compacting the coal in layers, 
avoiding segregations of sizes, exter 
sources of heat, storing different co 
together, and piling new coal on old. 

\ copy of Information Circular 72. 
“The Storage of Coal,” may be obtai 
by writing to the Bureau of Mines, | 
partment of the Interior, Washingtor 
BG 

Recording Pressure Gauges. Bulle 
573 of The Bristol Company, Wat 
bury, Conn., describes and _ illustra 
Model 22 M. having a variety of rar 
from 2” of water to 12,000 Ibs. sq 
for use in distribution systems at st 


tegic points. Records reveal low pr 
sure spots, are a guide in plotting | 


loads and determining main capacit) 


relation to demand 
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Merco Nordstrom Valve Company, in 





common with the entire valve industry, 





is emerging from a very trying period. 





Earlier this year the need for valves 





in vital wartime industries greatly ex- 
ceeded all available facilities. Nord- 






strom was ordered to produce 600° 
ver normal capacity during a short 
period and then was confronted with 
shortages ranging from man-power and 





machine tools through storage facilities 





ind materials. These handicaps, we are 





pleased to report, have now been largely 





eliminated—thanks to a realization on 





the part of the War Production Board 





f the indispensable and unique posi- 
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tion occupied by Nordstrom Valves. 

Our tonnage of cast steel Nordstrom 
Valves has shown a progressive increase 
month by month. Our plant capacity is 
now geared to a production rate never 
before attained in our history. We 
know of no other valve company that 
has had a greater load thrust upon it 
or has used more vigorous efforts to 
satisfy the demands of their customers. 

Out of all this has come a stronger 
more integral Nordstrom organization 
—one capable of handling the imme- 
diate needs of today and with adequate 
post-war facilities to service an increas- 
ing circle of Nordstrom Valve users. 
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MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


Main Office: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Branche Boston * Buffalo « Brooklyn « Chicago 
Columbia, S. C. * Houston « Kansas City « Los 

Angeles « Memphis * New York * Oakland 


San Francisco 


Seattle + Tulsa + 
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